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TRAVELLING COMPANIONS. 


I certarsty do meet with odd people on my travels, 
though these are neither numerous nor extensive. I 
have never passed the bounds of—speaking Hibernicé 
—my three native countries; yet within England, 
Scotland, and Ireland I have met with characters 
enough to set up a modern Sentimental Journey; and 
heard little bits of histories, full of nature, feeling, or 
humour, that would furnish studies for the greatest 
novel-writer of the day. Most of these I have 
lighted upon in railway-carriages—places fruitful in 
episodes to one who generally travels second-class and 
alone. 

Yes, in this slowly deteriorating world, we may well 
begin to fear that clothes and purses do not confer 
that unquestionable respectability which it is generally 
supposed they do; else why, in spite of silk gowns, 
unexceptionable broadcloth, and zo lunch in a basket, 
as an ingenious avoidance of Wolverton, Swindon, 
York, &c., can first-class never trust itself to itself, 
but must stare in mute investigation of its own 
merits and position till within a county or so of its 
terminus, when repentance and satisfied gentility 
come quite too late? Now, second-class, whose only 
passport is its face, and only safe-conduct its civil 
behaviour, has no such qualms, but plunges at once 
in medias res, settles itself to the evident duties of 
humanity in transitu, and reaps corresponding benefits. 

Nature certainly meant me for a second-class 
passenger. I cannot help taking a vivid interest in 
everything and everybody around me. Convinced that 


The proper study of mankind is man, 


or woman, as it happens, I suffer no little impediments 
to daunt me, and succumb to none of those slight 
annoyances, which are grave evils to persons of sensi- 
tive organisation. To be sure, it was an inconvenience 
to be thrust into the carriage with those two young 
couples, married that morning, and bound for Australia 
next day, especially when the one husband, half-seas 
over, would balance sleepily between the corner and 
his wife’s shoulder, and the other wife chattered the 
most coquettish nonsense to the other husband. Still, 
in each of the opposite partners, I could trace a quiet 
sturdy seriousness, which led me to moralise on the 
future fate of all four, and even to see a wise mean- 
ing in the dispensation of matrimony, morally as well 
as physically, coupling opposite faults and opposite 
virtues. Also, on that terrible incursion of the Goths, 
in the shape of six big labourers, accompanied by the 
unmistakable fustian odour, all brutish and stupid, and 
the only ‘’cute’ one fierce with his wrong in having the 


next carriage closed in his face by a ‘gentleman;’ 
how the man kept looking at his crushed bleeding 
finger, and muttering savagely: ‘He’d none ha’ done 
it, if I’d had a good coat on my back!’ Even among 
these it was interesting to watch the care with which 
three or four of them guarded each a branch of white 
sloe-blossom, to brighten some wretched London 
attic—the train was going to London; and it was 
more than interesting—even touching, if it had not 
been so lamentable in its indications—to see the blank 
gaze of sullen wonder with which the man with the 
hurt finger stared at me when I asked the simple civil 
question, in the commonly civil tone which we English 
are apt to think it lowers our dignity to use to any 
but our equals, ‘if he disliked having the window 
open?’ He made not the smallest reply—he only 
stared. Poor fellow! I wonder whether, in lavishing 
abuse on the boorishness of the British peasant, it ever 
crosses the superior British mind to try the novel 
system of teaching inferiors politeness by example ? 

But I am wandering from the companions who 
amused and occupied me during a day’s journey last 
week, and who unconsciously suggested this article. 
Honest folk! I daresay it never struck their simple 
imaginations that they were decided ‘characters,’ or 
that ‘a chiel’ in the corner was ‘takin’ notes’ of 
their various peculiarities. 

It was a double carriage, meant for sixteen, and 
nearly full. Various comings and goings took place 
the first hour, which I scarcely observed, till finally 
waking up out of thought, and feeling that one must 
take an interest in something, my mind centered itself 
in the other compartment on a row of black curls, 
slightly marked with gray, under a sailor-like sort of 
cap, and above a very nautical pair of shoulders, 
Shortly, an unmistakably nautical voice, seasoned 
with a slight foreign, or, as I afterwards discovered, 
Jersey accent, made itself heard through the clatter 
of tongues at their end of the carriage and the 
quiet silence of ours.—We were three women in 
black, myself, and a gentleman, who looked like a 
clergyman. 

The black curls shook, and the brawny hands 
gesticulated more and more, in the enthusiasm of 
description to some passenger opposite. Shortly I 
saw that the whole compartment, and even those in 
our own who could hear, were absorbed in attending 
to our maritime friend. 

‘When I was becalmed off the Isle of France’— 
¢When I commanded the So-and-so, trading with the 
West Indies’—‘ When we ran ashore off the coast of 
Guinea ’—these and similar phrases reached us—small 
fragments of conversation, and casual allusions to 
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stray corners in every quarter of the globe, which at 
once arrest the attention and admiration of us 
islanders. Truly, if we have a weakness, it is for 
those who traffic upon the deep waters. The sea- 
captain was, I saw, fast becoming the hero of the 


carriage. 

I could only see his black curls; but I was amused 
by the face opposite to him—‘fat, fair, and forty’— 
thoroughly English, and set off in thoroughly English 
taste by yellow flowers inside a bright-red bonnet: 
bourgeoise to the core. She might have never trod 
beyond the safe pavement of some snug provincial 
town, save when once—for she wore a bracelet that I 
felt sure was bought at the Crystal Palace—dragged 
up to London to bring down to admiring neighbours 
her report of its wonders. A comfortable, jolly, impas- 
sive face, which listened with a sort of patronising 
smile, I thought, to the wonders of the deep, as 
detailed by the sailor. I never was more astonished 
in my life than when, in a pause of the anecdote—it 
was some attack at sea—Mrs Red-bonnet observed in 
the quietest drawl: 

*Yes, they thought the o’ that cannon 
would ha’ killed him; but I just laid him down on a 
table in the cabin, and I plastered his face all over 
with wadding, and cut two holes for his eyes, and he 

t well somehow. There beant no partic’lar scar 

—eh? You see?’ Appealing to the carriage 
generally, as a mild recognition of her personal pro- 
perty in the aforesaid black curls and broad shoulders, 
which nodded acquiescence. 

* Ay, ay—they ’d have finished me, more than once, 
but for her there.’ ' 

‘Her’ smiled; and in the aforesaid meek drawl 
continued: ‘Yes, we’d some bad business in that 
nigger trade. Do you remember the blackie that was 
nigh killing you asleep in the cabin?—only I happened 
to come in, and stuck a sword into him. I helped to 
throw the other three black rascals overboard ; I was 
a strong woman then.’ 

And the lazy blue eyes drooped, and the fat cheeks 
smiled, in amiable deprecation; while the whole 
carriage looked with amazed curiosity at this middle- 
aged matronly Thalestris that we had got among us. 

‘Ay, ay—my wife’s right,’ said the sea-captain, 
who thereupon subsided a little, and left his better- 
half to give tongue, which she did pretty freely, telling 
in that languid dolorous voice the most unaccountable 
stories of niggers running away—‘ So I just thought 
I’d put a musket to his back’—of niggers trying to 
assassinate her, when her husband lay sick—‘but I 
just had a horsewhip in my hand, and I gave it him 
till he howled for mercy: you must get the upper 
hand of these blackies, or they’ll get the upper hand 
of you.’ Or else tales of shipwrecks, disasters, illnesses 
of the captain—‘ But oh, bless you, the crew always 
minded me; they knew I could command the ship 
almost as well as him.’ All of which the captain lazily 
confirmed with his gruff ‘Ay, ay;’ he evidently had 
long ceased to consider his wife as at all a remark- 
able personage. 

Not so her present audience. More than one smile 
arose of amused incredulity—but always, I noticed, 
behind the black head and its curls. And fat and rosy 
as the face was, I could trace a certain cold hardness 
in the blue eyes, a squareness of jaw, and merciless 
rigidity of mouth, which made me feel that—comfort- 
able as she looked—on the whole I had rather not 
have been one of the ‘rascally niggers’ who offended 
Mrs Red-bonnet. 

Various turns her conversation took, from these 
* raw - head - and - bloody - bones’ anecdotes — some of 
which I really, for the sake of womanhood, had 
rather not put down—to little episodes in the domestic 
history of ‘a poll-parrot, whom I took out of the 
nest, and now he speaks three languages—I declare 


he does; and for sense and fondness he’s just as 
good as a child.’ Then, in answer to a question—with 
& momentary shadow over the round face—‘ No, sir; 
we have got no children.’ Poor Red-bonnet! perhaps 
otherwise she would not have ‘put a musket into the 
back’ of an unlucky blackamoor, who must once have 
been mother’s son to somebody. 

Human nature is weak, especially female nature. 
It can resist an attack of pirates much easier than the 
petty vanity of telling the story afterwards, with every 
addition possible, for the entertainment of a railway- 
carriage. In ours, the masculine tongue stopped 
entirely—reposed on the glory of adventures passed 
through—or only now and then dropped a gruff word, 
in true man-fashion, as if when a thing was once done, 
it was a great ‘bother’ afterwards to be obliged to 
talk about it. 

Not so the better-half. The captain’s wife chattered 
on, at the rate of nine knots an hour; till the three 
decent bodies in black, who sat by me, cast doubtful 
looks at one another, and up to the carriage roof, in the 
mild pharisaical style of thankful self-gratulation ; and 
even the pale young clergyman turned his quiet head 
half over the compartment, listening with an air half- 
shocked, half-compassionate, to these apocryphal tales 
of slave-stealing off the African coast, and accidental 
butcheries on the Chinese seas, told with as much 
coolness as if the offending Malays had been Cochin 
China fowls. 

I had noticed the ’s head before. It was one of 
those that you will frequently find in English country 
pulpits—pale, fair-haired, with features so delicately 
cut, and woman-like, in short, that you instinctively 
think, ‘ That man must be very like his mother.’ Yet 
there was great firmness in it—the sort of firmness 
you never see but in fair people—mild, and not aggres- 
sive, yet capable of resistance to the death. The brow, 
square and high, and made higher still by a slight 
baldness, seemed to occupy two-thirds of the head. 
Intellect, power of work, patience, perseverance—even 
a certain sweet kindliness, were all there—and some- 
thing else, which, alas! you too often see in English 
country clergymen: a narrowness, a placid assertion 
of infallible right—the only possible right being that 
which the assertor held—a still, cold, uninvestigating, 
satisfied air, to which belief had only one phase, and 
that was the particular phase in which its defender 
saw it. The Thirty-nine Articles were written in his 
face—everything beside them or beyond them being 

ical or impossible. 

At least, this was the impression he gave me; if @ 
false one, and the reverend unknown should read this 
paper, I here humbly demand his pardon. For he 
was true to his profession, which was more than 
I was; for I confess to an involuntary smile when, 
shooting her arrow abroad, it might be at random, or 
it might not, Mrs Red-bonnet thus broke out: : 

‘Yes, it’s all very fine to talk about savages; for 
my part, I should like to tell the people at home a bit 
of what I know about the missionaries that teach ’em. 
Lor’ bless ye! I wouldn’t give a penny to a missionary- 
box! I’ve seen ’em abroad. They’re all a take-in. 
They just learn a few little black boys their letters, 
and then they go up country and enj’y themselves. 
I knows their ways! Of all the humbugs on earth, 
there ’s not a bigger humbug than a missionary.’ 

More than one pair of eyes glanced towards the 
clergyman. He sat motionless, his thin lips drawn 
almost into a straight line; a pale red came into his 
cheek, and faded away again; but he never said a 
word, 

‘Ay,’ added the Jersey captain, with a loud sea- 
laugh, innocent enough, for his back was to the 
clergyman, whom, I do not suppose, he had ever 
seen—‘ but the poor fellows mean no harm ; it is only 
in the way of business. One of them did say to me, 
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when I asked of him what he went out for: “Captain,” 


says I. “That’s it,” says he; “so do I.” And, by 
George, it’s the same with all them poor missionary 
fellows; they only do it for the money.’ 

The man started—his brow was knitted, his 
thin sallow hands tightened on one another; yet still 
he kept silence. His soul evidently writhed within 
him at these slanders cast on his cloth; but he did 
not speak a word. He was not born for a Martin 
Luther, a Renwick, a John Knox—he could ‘keep 
the faith,’ but he could not fight for it. He could 
sit still, with those blue eyes flashing indignant fire, 
those delicate lips curled with scornful disgust at 
the coarseness of the attacks levelled at his creed— 
nay, at any creed, in the presence of one of its vowed 
professors ; but it never occurred to him to turn and 
say a quiet word—not in defence of the Faith, for 
it needed none, but in protestation against the blind, 
ignorant injustice which could condemn a whole 
brotherhood for the folly or wickedness of one. It 
never seemed to cross his mind to say to these poor 
people—of whom I heard miy neighbour whispering, 
horrified, ‘What heathens ! ’—that the shortcomings of 
a thousand priests are as powerless to desecrate real 
Christianity, as the poor fool who burrows away from 
daylight in a cave, to annihilate the light of the sun. 

But passive as he was, there was something in his 
earnest ascetic face which gave a tacit condemnation 
to Mrs Red-bonnet. Gradually her onslaughts ceased, 
for nobody seconded them; and after the first, nobody 
even smiled. Something of that involuntary ‘respect 
for the clergy,’ which lies firm and safe at the bottom 
of the Saxon heart—especially in the provinces — 
imposed general silence; and the woman, who was 
not a bad sort of woman after all, I think, turned her 
course of conversation, and went on a more legitimate 
tack. 


I did not listen to it; my mind was pondering over 
the pale young priest, and how strange it is that Truth, 
of itself so pure and strong, the very strongest thing 
in the whole world, should often be treated by its 

essors as if it were too brittle to bear handling, 
too tender to let the least breath of air blow upon it, 
too frail to stand the smallest contamination from 
without. Good God! I thought, if people would only 
believe enough in their own faith to trust it to itself 
—and to Thee! 

We reached the terminus; and, as usual, all the 
fellow-passengers, like Macbeth’s witches, ‘ made 
themselves air.’ Mrs Red-bonnet, the captain, the 
clergyman, myself, and the three meek dummies in 
black—severally parted; in all human probability, 
never to meet again in this world. Peace go with 
them! I am their debtor for a few harmless medita- 
tions ; and if they see themselves in this article, it 
will do them no harm—perhaps a little good. 

I stopped at the terminus—one of the principal 
English ports—our great southern sea-gate, as it were. 
The salt smell blew across me, and the dim tops of 
far-away masts rose over the houses; indicating the 
quay, which is the grand rendezvous of partings and 
meetings between England and her colonies—England 
and half the known world. 

Having to stay two hours, I went into the waiting- 
room. There—starting up as I entered—was a lady: 
I never shall forget her face ! 

Young, though not in first youth; sweet, so inex- 
pressibly sweet, that you forgot to notice whether it 
was beautiful; nay, it shamed you from looking at 
it at all; for there were the red swollen eyelids—the 
hot spots, one on each cheek, while the rest of the face, 
though composed, was dead white. Yes, this is, as I 

the great sea-gate, the place of meetings and 
partings—memorable, year by year, to hundreds and 


says he, “what do you sail your ship for?” “Money,” | the other, 


of her lay a pocket-book, and two or three letters; on 
» open, the waiting-room Bible, in which she 
seemed to have been reading. Hastily she shut it, and 
started up. 

No, there was no need for that. I did the only 
thing possible under the circumstances—quitted the 
room as quickly as I came into it. Whether I ever 
saw the lady again—how much I felt, or pondered, or 
guessed of the pang which only those who have endured 
can understand—I do not intend to say; let it remain 
between her and me: I shall not ‘ put her in print.’ 
If she chance to take up this paper, perhaps she will 
remember. I will only chronicle this one fact, which 
was to me a curious comment on the ‘odd people’ of 
my journey—on the ‘heathen’ captain and his wife, 
the silent, wrathful clergyman, the ‘humbug’ mission- 
ary and all—how I found her, with her unknown story 
betrayed in every line of her poor face, sitting quiet 
in the solitary waiting-room, with her hand on the 
open Bible. 


THE NOBLE SCIENCE OF BLAZON. 


Tuat ‘the noble science of blazon’ should still main- 
tain itself in spite of the utilitarians, is a strong 
example of the tenacity of associations once generally 
established. The bearing of heraldic arms, when the 
arms they represent were really borne by knight and 
squire, was the distinctive mark of gentility; none 
being permitted to assume them who was not entitled 
to them by his rank. And so enduring is a notion 
which has once rooted itself in the mind of a people, 
that even now, though centuries have elapsed since 
the armour of chivalry was consigned to the museums 
of the curious, no one who lays claim to gentility would 
like to be supposed deficient in his due attributes 
helmet, crest, shield, and motto. 

How we ourselves view this question, we shall not 
at present say. The wealthy cotton-spinner may 
still aspire, an it likes him, ‘to write himself down 
armigero, and sue out his liveries and arms at the 
Heralds’ College: our business is with the heraldic 
devices of the past, and not with those ingenious 
imitations which the multiplication of persons desirous 
of bearing arms has kept the invention of heralds on 
the stretch to supply for emblazonment on the panels 
of carriages and the covers of side-dishes. 

It has been long a matter of dispute amongst anti- 
quaries from what period the adoption of armorial 
bearings is to be dated. Some of the more zealous 
illustrators of the Arte of Armorye would carry it back 
to the heroic ages, because Achilles and Aineas are 
represented to have borne some device upon their 
shields. By more than one writer the hieroglyphs of 
the heralds are deduced from those of ancient Egypt; 
while others, more rationally, see their origin in the 
symbols borne by commanders of all ages on their 
banners, or impressed by sovereigns and states upon 
their coins. Our own Sir George Mackenzie attributes 
their invention to the patriarch Jacob; Professor 
Robison, and after him Gwillim, to Alexander the 
Great. But the Treatise on Armourye, of the learned 
prioress of Sopewell, the Lady Juliana Berners, in the 
Boke of St Albans, as it is our most ancient, is also 
perhaps the most curious disquisition on the subject. 
It discusses the questions of ‘how gentylmen 
and how the law of armys was first ordaynt; and, in 
the fashion of the old chronicles, commencing with the 
fall of the angels, and proceeding through that of man 
and the deluge, it makes out our Saviour to be ‘a 
gentylman on his moder’s side; and goes on to shew, 
‘by the lynage of coote armuris, how gentylmen are 
to be known from ungentylmen.’ Mixed up with 
all this mass of pedantry and absurdity in the books 
on heraldry, there are, as usual, a few grains of truth 


thousands. She was sitting at the table—on one side 


and reason. No doubt, in the earliest ages, kings and 
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military chieftains bore distinguishing devices on their 
standards and their coins—sometimes, perhaps, on 
their shields and helmets. But the general use of 
such devices, and their hereditary transmission, are 
practices that unquestionably arose only in the age 
of feudalism and chivalry; and it is not difficult to 
_account for their adoption. The essence of the feudal 
system was the obligation to military suit and service 
of those who held lands under the lord or suzerain. 
Each knight was bound for his ‘fee’ to bring into the 
field, when called on by his lord, a certain number of 
men-at-arms. An army, therefore, was necessarily 
composed of a great number of separate companies, 
each obeying the orders only of its knightly leader, 
and fighting under his banner or pennon. It became 
expedient, consequently, to vary to a very great extent 
the symbols displayed on these standards; and it is 
obvious how equally necessary it was that the person 
of the leader himself, who often fought with the visor 
of his helmet down, so that his features could not be 
recognised, should be distinguished by the blazoning 
of conspicuous colours on his shield, and some well- 
known badge on his helm. ‘The symbols or ‘ bearings’ 
thus introduced on banner, shield, crest, or surcoat, as 
rallying-points in the battle-field, became permanently 
associated with the noble deeds that were performed 
under their cognizance. The sons of those who had 
*won bright honour’ on such occasions, would there- 
fore naturally wish to bear the badges which their 
fathers’ prowess had distinguished ; and the inheritance 
of arms was thus an unavoidable consequence of their 
general assumption. 

The practice having in this manner introduced 
itself almost as a matter of necessity, the sovereigns 
in chief must have soon found it desirable to regulate 
it on some fixed principles. It is very doubtful, how- 
ever, by whom this was first attempted. The statement 
of Menestrier, a French writer of considerable eminence 
in the fifteenth century, is most probably correct. He 
traces the institution to Henry the Falconer, who was 
raised to the imperial throne of the west in 920, and is 
said to have applied himself diligently to the regula- 
tion and encouragement of tournaments. But the 
earliest well-authenticated instances of the adoption 
of armorial bearings on shields belong to the twelfth 
century, as those of Richard Fitzhugh, Earl of Chester, 
and Geoffry Magnaville, Earl of Essex. The shields 
on the Bayeux tapestry—the work, as our readers 
know, of the wife of William the Conqueror—exhibit 
not only crosses of different shapes and colours, but a 
sort of dragon. At the period of the first Crusade, it 
was certainly customary to ornament shields very 
highly. Robert of Aix, who was himself present, 
describes the shields of the European knights as 
‘resplendent with gold, gems, and colours;’ and it has 
been plausibly suggested that the vast concourse of 
warriors from all countries on this occasion must have 
necessitated the use of a great variety of distinctive 
blazonings, and probably introduced what became 
subsequently a general practice. 

Many heraldic badges and devices were no doubt 
originally assumed as distinctive decorations at tour- 
naments; but the greater number took their rise from 
incidents on the field of battle—such as the bloody 
heads and hands, the battle-axes and swords, gauntlets, 
arrows, turrets, and so forth, with which so many 
shields are charged. The ‘simple ordinaries,’ as they 
are called—the bar, the bend, the cross, &c.—were 
probably, at their origin, but stripes of blood or paint 
struck on the field of victory across a plain shield by 
its bearer or his approving leaier, as a memento of 
the action in which he had distinguished himself. 
Some bearings are celebrated by tradition as having 
been granted in this manner; others are known to 
have been assumed by the choice of their wearers. 


kind, the insignia of the Hays; the first of which 
name, it is said, obtained his arms when, with his two 
sons, having rallied the Scottish army to the defeat 
of a horde of Danes at the battle of Luncarty in 942, 
they were brought to the king with their shields all 
covered with blood. The legend says the father was a 
ploughman, and fought with the yoke of his plough; 
whence the crest of the Hays has remained to this day 
a rustic bearing a plough-yoke in his hand. 

The scallop-shells, bezants, Saracen’s heads, cres- 
cents, and crosses in all their varieties, smack strongly 
of the Crusades, in which they were doubtless first 
adopted. The animals with which so many coats are 
charged, were probably assumed as emblematical of 
the possession of their respective qualities. The 
‘magnanimous lion, king of beasts,’ was of course a 
general favourite; and every device that ingenuity 
could suggest, was soon adopted to vary his mode of 
appearance, so that the same bearing should not be 
repeated in any two instances. He is ‘tricked’ of all 
colours, and in every attitude—rampant, passant, 
statant, seyant, combatant, guardant, reguardant ; and 
again, by duplication, statant-guardant, passant-re- 
guardant, &c. He is cut up into demi-lions, or reduced 
to a lioncel. He is ‘ collared,’ ‘crowned,’ ‘ fettered,’ or 
‘armed’ with every known implement of violence; his 
head and limbs, and even his tail, are severed and 
displayed in every imaginable position; and, lastly, the 
unlucky beast is debruisé, dehaché, or, ‘coupéd in all 
parts’ to adorn the coat of the Maitlands. 

Next to the lion, in general esteem, ranks, perhaps, 
the leopard, two of which are supposed to have been 
borne on the shield of William the Conqueror. The 
stag, the boar, the eagle, the falcon, the greyhound, 
the bull, and the horse, run very close in the rivalry 
of favour. The choice of beasts of chase is probably 
derived from the predilection of their first bearers 
for the sport; indeed, there always seems to have 
existed a close connection between heraldry and the 
chase. The Boke of St Albans, already mentioned, 
treats of ‘hawkyng, huntyng, and armourye;’ and 
Henry the Falconer has been noticed as the probable 
founder of the science of blazon itself. The technical 
description by heralds of some of these bearings, sounds 
not a little whimsical to the uninitiated; as where 
mention is made of ‘two greyhounds respecting each 
other,’ a * peacock affronté’ a ‘buck’s head attired 
proper,’ &c. 

Some charges are evidently chosen as a sort of 
hieroglyph of the family name; such are the roach 
borne by Roche, primroses by Primrose, the crow by 
Corbet, three whales by Whalley, pikes by Lucy, 
arrows by Archer, bows by Bowes, the elephant by 
Oliphant, three right arms mailed and gauntleted by 
Armstrong, bulls’ heads by Gore, with many other 
instances. Not only have the earth, seas, and air been 
ransacked for heraldic figures, but the heavens like- 
wise and the regions of fable. Chaloner bears three 
cherubim ; suns, crescents, and stars shine on many a 
shield ; griffins, cockatrices, wiverns, dragons, harpies, 
mermaids, pheenixes, and unicorns, display their por- 
tentous attributes, and were probably assumed, like the 
Gorgon’s head of old, for the purpose of petrifying an 
antagonist. Stephen of Blois bore a centaur on his 
coat. The arms of the Duchy of Milan are a crowned 
serpent swallowing an infant, which is said to have 
been adopted by Otho, first Count of Milan, when, on 
his way to the Holy Land with Godfrey of Bouillon, 
he slew the ‘great giant Volux,’ who wore this terrific 
crest upon his helmet. Bishops, on the other hand, 
appropriately inscribe keys, crosiers, mitres, bibles, 
lambs, and angels on their coats. The bearing of 
the Bishop of Chichester is odd enough—namely, ‘a 
Presbyter John sitting on a tombstone ; in his left hand 
a mound, his right extended; a linen mitre on his 


We may instance, as an early example of the first 


head, in his mouth a sword.’ The command or capture 
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fortresses naturally suggested the towers, battle- | a Baron in his Sovereign’s Company, contributed by Sir 
ments, keys, portcullises, and battering-rams seen on | Frederick Madden to the twentieth volume of the 
many escutcheons. One of the most singular bearings | Archeologia, gives an inventory of the equipments 
in existence is that of the ancient Scottish family of | for a foreign campaign of Henry, the fifth earl of 
Dalziel—namely, a naked man hanging from a gallows | Northumberland, the same whose Household Book is 
with his arms extended—a bearing of honour, though | so well known. It describes, in the earl’s wardrobe, 

so liable to be taken for the reverse, since, if ‘hoar | his ‘harness and cote-armure beaten with his arms 
oP naar may be believed,’ it was granted to per- | quarterly,’ with a large number of coats, standards, 
petuate the memory of a brave and hazardous exploit | banners, and hundreds of pennons, all ‘beaten’ or 
performed by an ancestor of the Earl of Carnwath, | ‘powdered with my lord’s arms.’ 
in taking down from a gallows the body of a favourite ‘Badges of cognizance’ were sometimes called 
kinsman of Kenneth IL, who had been hung up by | ‘signs of company,’ a phrase explanatory of their use. 
the Picts. A reward having been offered by the | Retainers of every description bore the badge of their 
monarch to any one who would rescue the corpse, | lord, and the minstrel of a noble house wore it sus- 
none were inclined to venture, till a gentleman of the | pended to his neck by a silver chain. The ‘bear and 
family of Menteath came to the king and said ‘ Dal-zel’ | ragged staff’ of the earls of Warwick, the ‘buckle’ of 
(Gaelic for ‘I dare”), and having performed the task, | the Pelhams, and the ‘annulet’ of the Cliffords, are 
assumed the above arms and the surname of Dalziel. | well-known badges of ancient baronial families. The 
Such at least is the legend. badges of the House of Lancaster were the antelope 

The ‘differences’ borne to distinguish the younger | and the red rose, and a swan ‘gorged and chained.’ 
branches of a family are said to have a hidden moral 
in them. The crescent of the second son indicates Henry of Hereford, Lancaster, and Derby 


that there is room for the increase of his fortune; the | wore the first and last of these embroidered on green 
mullet, or spur, of the third, hints that he must up | and blue velvet when he entered the lists near Coventry 
and ride if he means to get anything; the martlet, or | against ‘the Duke of Norfolk, Thomas Mowbray.’ 
swallow without feet, of the fourth, reminds him that | And in that age of factious broils and civil warfare, 
he must keep upon the wing, having no land to stand | badges were thought of sufficient importance as party 
upon. These allusions are probably i imaginary. symbols to be forbidden by statute—particularly 
The origin of ‘supporters’ is much disputed by | Richard’s white hart, which was so frequent an 
heralds, some maintaining them to be derived from | annoyance to Henry IV. In our own days, we have 
the custom of an individual about to be invested with | seen the violet and the fleur-de-lis proscribed in turn 
some dignity being led to his sovereign between two | for a similar cause. The Scottish clans commonly 
nobles, in remembrance of which he chooses two noble | employed as badges a sprig or branch from some tree 
animals or figures to support his arms. Menestrier,| or bush: Chisholm, the alder; Menzies, the ash; 
the French heraldic writer already referred to, traces | Buchanan, the birch; Maclean, the blackberry ; 
the practice to that of ancient tournaments, ‘in which | Buccleuch, the heather; and so on. 
the knights caused their shields to be carried by pages| The charge and cognizance were, moreover, profusely 
in the disguise of lions, bears, griffins, blackamoors, | embroidered on the trappings of the war-horse and 
and the like, who also held and guarded the escut- | the draperies of the tent; but above all, they were 
cheons exposed to public view some time before the | blazoned conspicuously on the standard and banner of 
lists were opened.’ The probability, however, rather | the sovereign, noble, and banneret, and the pennon of 
is, that supporters were introduced as a sort of orna-|the knight. These were borne before them in all 
mental garnish to the shield, and originated in the | warlike expeditions, often planted on the field by their 
taste or caprice of the seal-engravers. Their use is | side, hung out at their temporary lodgings, suspended 
at present confined, in England, to the nobility and | from the roofs of their halls, and finally reared to 
Knights of the Garter, with the addition of a few | droop in sympathetic decay over their graves. 
untitled families who have received a royal grant for| The architect made a liberal use of arms, as well 
some special service. In Scotland, the chiefs of clans | as of crest and badge, in the adornment of both the 
and baronets of the Nova Scotia creation are also | exterior and interior of his buildings, ecclesiastical, 
entitled to them. civil, or domestic. ‘They were sculptured on the walls 
Formerly, abbeys and religious houses bore arms; | and over doorways and windows, enriched the gables, 
trades, guilds, and corporations bore them, and fought | drips, corbels, and pinnacles, were painted and em- 
gallantly under them too; towns and cities likewise | bossed on ceilings, and introduced, above all, in stained 
had their escutcheons, as well as the universities, and | windows. On every piece of furniture they were 
their several colleges, schools, and public hospitals. | carved in profusion, embossed on plate, embroidered 
They are, in most cases, still jealously preserved, and | in the richest manner in gold and silver upon silk or 
employed on the seals of these bodies, on their badges | velvet, on canopies, arras, the coverlets and draperies 
of office, and for other purposes. Every bishopric, as | of beds, cloths, and vestures of numerous kinds. The 
already mentioned, has its shield and armorial bearings, | heralds wore them on their tabards, which were and 
in this country as ‘well as throughout the continent. are literally ‘coats of arms.’ But one of their most 
Blazoning was not confined to the shield; but, at | ancient and solemn uses was on seals, the seal of a 
the time when arms were really worn, was likewise | knight or noble affixed to a deed being a convenient 
displayed on the surcoat, the mantle, and the just-au- | substitute for his signature, when, as was usually the 
corps or bodice. On these, the charge was usually | case, he could not write—a desirable confirmation of 
embossed in beaten gold, or embroidered in resplen- | it when, by miracle, he could. 
dent tissue. Richard II. carried this magnificence of | On sepulchral monuments, arms were splendidly 
decoration to its highest pitch; but long before his | and profusely sculptured and blazoned; none, how- 
reign, the knights and nobles of France and England | ever, appear on the most ancient monumental effigies 
were accustomed to plunge into the dust and blood of | preserved in our churches and cathedrals. One of the 
battle arrayed in the most costly and splendid attire. | earliest on which they occur is that of Geoffry Mande- 
Sir John Chandos lost his life at the affair of Pont de | ville, Earl of Essex, in the Temple Church. He died 
Lussac owing to the rich and long robe he had on over | in 1148, in the very infane men fhe of heraldry. The general 
his cuirass, which Froissart describes as ‘blazoned , use subsequently made scutcheons as an 
with his arms on white sarcenet, argent a pile gules, | ornament to tombs and a memorial of the family 
one charge on his breast, the other on his back.’ A | alliances of the deceased, is observable in all our 
curious document, entitled Zhe Apparel of the Field of cathedrals and churches ; in which also the hatchment, | 
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achievement, of the er was usually 
as long as its more perishable materials 
“oY with, in many cases, the real arms 
h he had fought. Over the tomb of Edward 
Prince, in Canterbury Cathedral, there still 
jield ben surcoat, embossed and embroidered 
arms of England and France, with his 
the seabbard of his sword. The sword 
to have been taken away by Oliver 
ell. Of the genuineness of these remains, we 
believe no doubt is entertained. 

But without exhausting our subject, we are afraid 
we have fully exhausted the reader’s patience; we 
therefore bring our lucubrations to a close, although 

we are thereby necessitated to leave many strange 
entirely unnoticed. 


KRASINSKI: A TALE. 
IN FOUR CHAPTERS.—CHAP. Iv. 


Ir was a bright day in spring when they sailed into 
the beautiful bay of Naples. 

*What a place to come to on such an errand!’ 
exclaimed 

*A very good place to come to—never mind the 
errand,’ said De Rosny, smiling. 

They employed themselves as people usually do on 
their first arrival at that fascinating capital ; and they 
directions how else to proceed—a circumstance which 
eased their consciences when they thought of the 

Moreover, not long after they arrived, they 
nes a letter from the host of the Leone Bianco, 
to whom, at the instigation of Emma, they had written 
to make inquiries on the subject, saying that, on 
reference to his books, he found that it was not on 
the 9th, but on the 10th of April that Arthur and 
Krasinski had quitted Venice. Naturally, this dis- 
crepancy discredited the ghost considerably, if ghost 
there was, though Everard was by no means free from 
anxiety about his brother. 

However, his uneasiness was shortly still further 
lightened, by a letter from Emma, conveying the 
cea intelligence that they had at last heard from 

ur. 


‘But you will wonder at his carelessness, well as 

you know | him,’ she said, ‘when I tell you that the 
was written at Venice in April, though we 

only just received it! He writes to acknowledge 
receipt of the money he had sent for; and says 
is about to quit Venice, and try to rejoin 

at Rome—M. de Rosny having been 
away several weeks ago—and that he is tired 
waiting for him, especially as his friend Count 
leaving for England, and that he shall 
on de Rosny to the east. He says he 
Krasinski an introduction to and 


Fe 


advises me to take care of my heart, as he is a 
“handsome nice fellow, and sings like a nightingale ;” 


uneasy if we get no letters, as he shall 
ann we on the move, and have no time to write. 
al 


left hand; so no more from your 
‘How lucky that I never told mamma of my dream! 
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What needless misery it would have cost her! This 
letter is almost the duplicate of the one we received 
from Venice, and I think he must have mislaid this 
and written a second, which he has since forgotten. 
It appears to have been wet; it is not very legible; and 
we have just made out that the ate oe is Milan, 
which is odd, when the postscript is dated Aleppo. 
Can he be on his way back ? 

‘But, O Everard, how ill I have behaved to Krasinski! 
Will he ever return to me, or think of me again? 
Perhaps, when he can bring Arthur with him, he may, 
if he really loved me as he said he did; but he has 
never written, nor did I expect he would, for he is 


superstitions; above all, not to act upon them. 
‘Things will come toa i 


I am afraid, more of 
Krasinski; and I suspect you have lost a good 
husband by your folly.’ 

All anxiety regarding Arthur being thus removed, 
De Rosny, feeling that his mission was at an end, 
announced his intention of leaving Naples. He invited 
Everard to accompany him northward; but the latter 
declined, alleging that he liked the place, and, his 
leave being nearly expired, it was not worth his while 
to move. 

‘Confess,’ said De Rosny, ‘you don’t like to leave 
the beautiful Russian? When I am gone, who knows 
but she may pay you another visit.’ 

‘I have no such hope,’ answered Everard; ‘she will 
scarcely return my bow when I meet her on the stairs, 
though I take off my hat with an admirable grace, and 
endeavour to look as killing as I can.’ 

‘Well, you will have the consolation of listening to 
her delicious voice, at all events,’ said De Rosny. 

*That’s a dangerous pleasure, so I mean to relin- 
quish it,’ answered Everard. ‘These apartments are 
too expensive for me when I am alone, and I shall 
remove to the Hotel d’Italia.’ 

The beautiful Russian alluded to was the Countess 
Stephanie Menchikoff, and Everard’s acquaintance with 
her had originated in a singular incident. 

On their first arrival at Naples, or, at least, after 
they had been there a few days, but before the intelli- 
gence from Venice and London had destroyed all faith 
in the apparition, De Rosny, who, sceptical as he was, 
did not like the idea of another interview with his 
midnight visitor, observed, that it was very perplexing, 
if anything was required of him, that he was not told 
what it was. 

‘Here we are at Naples, but what are we to do? 
Unbeliever as I am, I complied so far as to go to 
Malta—where, however, I probably should have gone 
in any case, though not quite so soon—and I have 
accompanied you here; but what next? How are we 
to proceed? It would be much more to the purpose 
if the ghost had directed us what to do. 

‘But that’s always the way in ghost-stories,’ 
replied Everard. ‘There is always something that 
renders their proceedings incomprehensible and abor- 
tive. He ought to pay you another visit, and explain 
his intentions.’ 

‘Well, to confess the truth, I had rather be excused 
ba oo indeed, we were together. I should have 
no objection to that sort of thing if I had company ; 
to | indeed, I should rather like it. A man, when he is 
: | alone, under such circumstances, is not master of his 
mind; his recollection afterwards is confused, and 
he does not know whether he is asleep or awake. 
Suppose = invoke the spirit some night when we 
are 


‘With au heart!’ said Everard. ‘Why not this 


| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| very, very proud.” 
‘So much for the ghost!’ exclaimed Everard ; and 
ij he wrote to his sister, saying that he hoped this affair ' 
; y would be a warning to her not to indulge in absurd 
| 
| 
a 
80 he certainly does. conciuces With beggi 
i. | gone for nothing, and mamma was in a dreadful w 
UW when she read it; but, on turning the leaf, we fou 
; @ postscript dated Aleppo, begging a thousand pardo | 
F for his having forgotten to post the letter, which, 
i t his horror, he had just found in his desk. He ad 
“TI am all right; but I’ve sprained my wrist by 
{ fall from a camel, and am obliged to scrawl this wi 
m 
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very night? With a bottle of Lacrimachristi, -~ 

some good cigars, we may get through the night; and 
eibee comes of it, we shall, at anyrate, have the 
satisfaction of feeling that we have done all we could 
in the business.’ 

Accordingly, having spent their evening very agree- 
ably in hearing an opera of Rossini’s, they established 
Scadves in their salon, when the other inhabitants 
of the hotel went to bed; and with their wine and their 
cigars, prepared to pass the night. 

They chatted for some time about the music and 
the singers they had heard, till all seemed perfectly 
quiet in the hotel; and then Everard proposed that 
they should collect themselves, and solemnly invoke 
the spirit—it must be admitted, however, without the 
smallest expectation that their invocation would have 


any effect. 
the invocation,’ said De 


times her brother was with her, and together, 
with exquisite taste and skill. — 

One evening, as he was ascending the stairs, he met 
this brother—a tall, fine-looking, dark man, bearded 
and moustached, who started back with apparent 
surprise, and evinced so much annoyance, that Everard 
relinquished the indulgence of listening to the music, 
lest he should get into a quarrel that would end in 
making him ridiculous, since the lady certainly gave 
him no encouragement. 

His ill success diminished his. regret at removing 
to his new apartments, which he did the day of De 
Rosny’s departure. As he had formed acquaintance 
with two or three young compatriots, he got on 
pleasantly enough, till his leave had nearly expired, 
when he wrote to De Rosny, who was at Rome, to 
announce his approaching departure, and to mention 
also, that when he was packing up at their old hotel, 
he had found a valuable ring of De Rosny’s in one of 
the drawers of the chiffonier in the salon. 

‘I should have sent it before,’ he added, ‘ but I could 
not find a safe vehicle. Yesterday, however, I chanced 
to meet that little fig-merchant that was on board the 
in | packet with us, and as he said he was starting for 


You had better pronounce 

, Rosny ; ‘but I believe we should put out the light 
first: here are the matches to light it again.’ 

: The candles being extinguished, Everard, in a low, 

1 earnest voice, called upon his brother, if he were dead, 
to appear to them, and instruct them how they should 

proceed to effect whatever purpose he 


: sending them to Naples. Rome, I have ventured to intrust it to him—I mean 
1 A short silence ensued, and then, to their amaze- | the fellow that had that comical souse in the water. 
, ment, they heard the handle of the door turn. De| Heaven knows whether he is honest; but I have not 
" Rosny, who, from his own experience, was naturally | told him the value of the parcel. Pray, write imme- 
" less incredulous than Everard, pressed his companion’s | diately, and say if you have received it, as I shall not 


arm:—the door opened, and they saw by the gleam of 
. light that entered from the staircase, where a lamp 
. burnt all night, a ghostly figure glide in, and, with discovered that he had been robbed of the money that 
noiseless step, cross the room towards the » | had been remitted to him from England to pay his 
where it paused, waiting, as Everard—who now really | bills and his passage-money to Malta, and also of a 
believed it to be his brother—supposed, to be spoken | set of diamond studs and some other articles of value. 
to. Overcome with awe, he rose from his chair, | How or when this robbery had been committed, was 
to address the apparition; but at the first | as difficult to discover as the thief. It might have 
motion he made, before he had time to utter a sound, | been done in the night, or while Everard was out 
the figure fled with such precipitation, that Everard, | the preceding evening. People of all countries and 
who pursued it, only reached the door in time to see | languages were incessantly coming and going; several 
the tail of a white petticoat disappearing on the stairs | had quitted the hotel that morning, and no suspicion 
above. However, he heard a door close on the second | attached to any one in particular. Of course, this 
floor, and De Rosny, who was following, exclaimed: | delayed his departure; he wrote to his commanding- 
*Quel dommage! Voila un revenant avec qui je ferais | officer to account for his absence, and to De Rosny 
volontiers connaissance !’” to acquaint him with his misfortune; but instead of 
‘ Whether she is pretty, I can’t say,’ rejoined Everard, | an answer by letter—indeed, before he could have 
“for I only saw her petticoat-tail, but she is young to | received one—De Rosny arrived himself. 
acertainty. I never beheld such activity. Shewas up| Everard, supposing he had come to relieve him of 
the stairs like a bird! Her feet scarcely touched the | his difficulties, eagerly welcomed him. 
ground! What could have brought her here at that| ‘ How kind this is of you!” he exclaimed ; ‘ you may 
identical moment? One would think she knew of our | imagine what an awkward fix I’m in!’ 
design, and was playing us a trick.’ * Why ?’ said De Rosny, looking astonished. ‘ What 
‘Impossible,’ returned De Rosny; ‘nobody knew of | has happened ?’ 
it. Probablement, elle s’est trompée de chambre.’ * Haven’t you received my letter?’ said the other. 
This was the most feasible explanation: they| ‘ Yes, and the ring also.’ 
enjoyed a hearty laugh at their own expense; and,| ‘But my subsequent letter?’ 
the solemnity of their vigil being utterly dispelled,| ‘No; I started almost immediately—at 
they went to bed. The next day, they asked the | day after the Greek brought me the ring. But what’s 
waiter, without telling the motive of the inquiry, | the matter?’ 
who lodged over their heads, and they were informed Everard related what had occurred. 
it was the Countess Stephanie Menchikoff, and that| ‘Very vexatious!” said the other; ‘but console 
yourself with the reflection that your loss is nothing 
to mine at Venice.’ 


feel happy till I know it is safe.’ 
Two days after this letter was forwarded, Everard 


least, the 


‘It’s as much to me,’ replied the lieutenant, ‘ because 
you’re a rich fellow, and the loss of your jewellery and 


other little matters is nothing to you. But if you have 
brought you back to 


ave After this, the young men made several efforts to | Naples?’ 

ny ; become acquainted with the fair stranger; but she| ‘You shall hear,’ replied De Rosny. ‘That ring 
m4 resolutely discouraged all their advances, in spite of a you sent me by the Greek is part of the plunder of 
his good deal of perseverance on the part of Everard, who | the rogue who robbed me at the Leone Bianco.” 

‘and was considerably épois; which was not to be wondered | ‘Is it possible?’ said Everard. 

ake at, for she was really a beautiful woman, and her 


* Quite true, I assure you,’ answered De Rosny. 

‘Good heavens!’ exclaimed Everard, turning pale. 
‘Then probably the rascal who committed the robbery 
is actually here—and my brother’—— | 


voice, 
as the waiter said, was charmante. He often spent half 
the evening, when De Rosny was otherwise engaged, 
at her door, listening to her enchanting strains. Some- 


this 


—— 
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soon less expensive. The waiter added, that she was trés 
lain delle, and a very fine singer; ‘elle a une voix char- 
|, he could 
we 
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‘That is the point,’ returned De Rosny. 

Everard sank into a chair, and covered his face with 
his hands—‘ My poor brother!’ he exclaimed. ‘Poor 
Arthur!’ 

*We are certain of nothing yet: the man that stole 
it may have parted with it—it may have 
through many hands since; but, to say the least of it, 
it is a curious coincidence, that here, where we have 
come in compliance with the directions of the ghost 
or dream, whichever it was, we should stumble upon 
the first trace of the thief.’ 

‘And murderers!’ murmured Everard, without 
raising his head. 

‘The first thing to be done,’ suggested De Rosny, 
‘is to find out who inhabited those rooms.’ 

‘The Russian countess left them the day we went 
in; but she can have nothing to do with it; besides, it 
may have lain for some time where I found it. It was 
quite at the back of the drawer of the chiffonier—the 
drawer I used to keep locked, where I put my money ; 
and I should not have seen it, but that, in my haste, 
as I was coming away, I pulled the drawer quite out.’ 

‘Well, we must get what information we can,’ 
replied De Rosny; but the difficulty was, how to get 
any that was available. The master of the hotel said 
that the Countess Stephanie had lodged there some 
weeks; before her, the rooms were inhabited by an 
English family ; who were preceded by some Turks of 
distinction; and so forth; and as they were very 
expensive apartments, all the occupants had been of 
the higher class. All he could say was, that nobody 
had ever complained of the loss of such a ring; and 
that it was quite uncertain how long it might have 
been in the drawer. They spoke to the inspector of 
police, who shrugged his shoulders, without making 
any remark. 

This affair occapied them a good deal for some time. 
They were unwilling to believe that the clue, so unex- 
pectedly found, was to lead to nothing; besides, Everard 
had begun to be seriously alarmed about his brother, 
and the letters of his mother and sister expressed 
considerable uneasiness. 

‘How should that letter of Arthur’s,’ said Emma, 
*have been posted at Milan? If he was then on his way 
back, which he surely must be by this time, if he has 
not long ago returned, why does he not write again? 
His conduct is inexplicable, if he is alive and well. 
How came that letter wet, too? Does it not seem as 
if that had some connection with the drowning? But 
then the landlord of the hotel says he left on the 10th 
of April. Altogether, it is very lexing, and keeps 
mamma in dreadful suspense. would her case 
be, if she knew all?’ 

Notwithstanding these reasons for anxiety, they 
were obliged to resign themselves to inaction, since 
they knew not how to take advantage of the hint 
afforded by the ring; and as Everard had procured 
an extension of leave, he resolved to accompany De 
Rosny to Rome. After spending a fortnight there in 
sight-seeing, he took his place in the public convey- 
ance to return to Naples, and found himself seated 
beside the Greek fig-merchant, whom he saluted, and 
thanked for having safely delivered the parcel he had 
intrusted to him. 

‘It was very lucky I met you that day,’ said he, 
‘for the parcel contained a very valuable diamond 
ring belonging to Monsieur de Rosny, which otherwise 
never would have reached its owner; for I was robbed 
that night of all my little valuables, and my money 
too. A rascal got into my room at the hotel, and 
plundered me of everything of value, except my 
clothes.’ 

* Ah, no—that would not suit; they are not portable 


enough. So you were one of the victims. You know 


*Who? The thief?’ 


* You have not heard of it?” 

*Not a word! Where? At Naples?’ 

‘At Naples. A trap was laid for him, and he was 
caught robbing somebody at the Hotel d’Italia; and 
since he is found to be an escaped forgat with the 


ped 
passed | mark of the bagne on his shoulder, he is condemned 


to death, and I am going to see the execution; for, to 
say the truth, he is an old friend of mine.’ 

*I compliment you on your acquaintance.’ 

* Well, he was the most plausible fellow in the world. 
I think he would have deceived the devil himself. 
When I first knew him, he was a teacher of music, 
and lodged with my sister at Milan. He was the 
cleverest fellow, too, I ever met! He spoke French 
and Italian like a native, and, indeed, generally passed 
for an Italian, though he was in reality a Russian. I 
should think he would have made his fortune in your 
country if he could have been honest. He was con- 
nected with the Carbonari, too, and was at one time 
employed as a spy, which, I suspect, is the real reason 
why they take his life.’ 

*Did you ever hear if he had a sister?’ asked 
Everard, struck with a sudden thought. 

‘No, replied the other, ‘I never heard of his having 
a sister; but he fell desperately in love with a danseuse: 
a beautiful woman she was; and she had a sweet voice, 
too, though not of sufficient power for the theatre. I 
believe it was a real attachment, for he took her from 
the stage, had her voice cultivated, and married her; 
and for some time they made an excellent thing of it. 
They went to Paris, and had great success as chamber- 
singers; but wherever he went, somehow, something 
unpleasant happened, and I lost sight of him for a 
long time. I had a strong suspicion, lately, that he 
was on some new course of action. He was very shy 
of his former acquaintance, and seemed very flush of 
money. He used to pretend not to see me when we 
met; but a few months since I was taking a cup of 
coffee in the Corso, when he happened to pass, and 
saluted ‘me quite in a friendly manner. I thought 
he wanted something of me; and when he sat down 
beside me, and called for some curacoa and cigars, 
I felt sure of it, and buttoned my breeches pocket. 
However, it was not money he wanted, but only that 
I should put a letter for him into the post at Smyrna 
or Aleppo.’ 

* But how did he know you were going there ?’ 

*Oh, he knew that my business carried me there 
frequently. I forgot the letter, however, and never 
thought of it till I got back to Milan.’ 

*To Milan? And did you post it at Milan?’ 

* Yes, I did.’ 

‘Have you any recollection of the address of that 
letter?’ inquired Everard. 

‘None, except that it was addressed to somebody in 
England,’ answered the Greek. 

‘May I ask you if that letter ever got wet while it 
was in your possession ?’ 

*To be sure it did; don’t you remember my falling 
overboard? I had it in my pocket-book then. Why 
do you ask?’ 

Overcome and emotion, Everard could 
scarcely answer; but as soon as he could speak, he 
gave his communicative companion a sketch of past 
events; adding, that the finding of the ring, and this 
remarkable disclosure about the letter, led him to 
suppose that the thief under condemnation was also 
the murderer of his brother, and that the revelations 
of the ghost were but too correct. 

The Greek, to whom such beliefs were not strange, 
had no difficulty in accepting the evidence, and con- 
firmed at once Everard’s suspicion in regard to the 
Countess Stephanie. 

‘It seems that he has been carrying on this system 
of plunder some time,’ said he: ‘his wife always 
had apartments in a first-rate hotel; he never took 
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= bulky, and he deposited his spoil with her. It 
w 


as a capital scheme! In his own apartments, nothing 
could be found; and who would have thought of 
searching a great lady’s rooms at a hotel? He had 
several disguises; and they say his make-up, and 
his familiarity with different languages, rendered it 
almost impossible to detect him; besides, the fellow 
is half a comedian.’ 

Furnished with this information, Everard’s first care 
was to send back a messenger to De Rosny, which he 
did from Velletri, urging his following him to Naples 
immediately ; and he accordingly arrived almost as 
soon as himself. 

‘But what is this fellow’s name?’ inquired De 


Rosny. 

*Caldesi is the name he went by at Milan; but the 
Greek says he has several aliases, and that to his 
knowledge he sometimes passes for an Italian or a 
Frenchman. I have already applied for an order to 
see him, and was most anxious for your arrival ; 
to-morrow he is to be executed.’ 

But although the English ambassador was appealed 
to, the order was not to be obtained. ‘The criminal 
has confessed and made his peace with Heaven,’ said 
the priest; ‘his last moments must not be disturbed ;’ 
and all their exertions could not procure a reversal of 
this decree. 

‘They were inexpressibly disappointed ; but anxious 
at least to see the man whom Everard now feared 
might be the murderer of his brother, they were early 
at the place of execution. The scaffold was erected 
in the Piazza Cavalcotojo; and the ambassador, though 
he could not obtain permission for them to visit the 
prison, provided them with an order that secured them 
an advantageous situation from which to view the last 
moments of the culprit. But early as they were, 
soldiers, who have their part in all such ceremonies on 
the continent, lined the square, and crowds of lazza- 
roni and other curious spectators, eager to see how a 
fellow-creature died, were already assembled. 

With difficulty the two friends reached their places ; 
and they were not long seated, before a murmur and 
movement among the crowd announced that the pro- 
cession was at hand. A group of people approached ; 
uniforms glittered in the sun, contrasting with the 
black and gray robes of ecclesiastics ; and, surrounded 
by the Bianchi, carrying crosses covered with black, 
they could just discern an uncovered head. De Rosny 
was silent; Everard could scarcely preserve the 
semblance of composure; he felt as if the next few 
moments would reveal a terrible secret. 

The procession stopped behind the scaffold; and some 
minutes elapsed before the chief figure in this awful 
scene ascended the steps, and appeared accompanied 
by one of the padri assistenti, to whose assiduous minis- 
trations, to judge by his attitude, he was attentively 
listening. After a few words spoken, the confessor 
appeared to give him his blessing, and then the 
unhappy man raised his head to take his last look at 
the world he was leaving. 

‘Ciel!’ cried De Rosny, starting from his seat; and 
as he did so, the eye of the criminal met his. A glance 
of recognition and indomitable resolution acknowledged 
the acquaintance. 

‘ Krasinski !’ murmured De Rosny, in a voice stifled 
by agitation. 

Everard seized his arm, and, livid with emotion, rose 
too; then the eye turned on him, and quailed—Arthur 
and Everard Edmonds might have been taken for 
twins, they resembled each other so remarkably. 

‘I read my brother’s murder in his face!’ he gasped 
out. 

De Rosny significantly bowed his head. 

A moment more, and the signal was given; the 


those rare endowments was gone to account for the 


use he had made of them, carrying with him the 
secret that was never to be disclosed. 

A piercing scream, and a movement among the 
crowd near a woman who had fainted, testified to there 
being one heart amidst the thousand that beat for 
Michel Lowstoff. 

All efforts to discover Stephanie failed. Arthur 
Edmonds was no more heard of; and the only thing 
ever ascertained was, that he and Krasinski had 
quitted Venice on the 9th of April. On being per- 
sonally interrogated, the landlord of the Leone Bianco 
called to mind that the bill had been ordered and 
made up for the 10th; but that on the morning of the 
9th, for some reason unknown to him, they had altered 
their minds, and suddenly departed. 


SUICIDE IN FRANCE. 


One of the many popular errors prevalent in France 
concerning England is, that there are more suicides 
here than there; and the reason given is the one 
which Montesquieu enunciated years ago, and which 
men, parrot-like, repeat after him without examina- 
tion, that our execrable climate is so miserable we are 
glad to escape its perpetual fogs even by self-murder. 
As every milord, according to Gallic ethnography, has 
an insane love of boxing and betting, so has he the 
‘spleen’ and a suicidal monomania. You may argue 
with a Frenchman on this point to the end of time 
without effect; you may prove by the eternal truths 
of Cocker that he is wrong, and that the balance is 
most heavily weighted on his own side; he will only 
laugh at your credulity, and ridicule your national 
pertinacity. The thing is undeniable, according to 
him. ‘Have we not got fogs, and rain, and miasma, 
and swamps enough to infuse that profound disgust 
of life which is our national characteristic: ergo, 
must we not necessarily have the largest number 
of suicides?’ So the argument ends with a smile 
and a shrug; perhaps with an epigram in addition; 
and the Frenchman leaves you saying to himself: 
* Que ces Anglais sont bétes!’ 

But a recently published work, ‘crowned by the 
Imperial Academy of Medicine,’ and written by M. 
Lisle, ought to set the question of proportion at rest, 
for this generation at all events. No man who care- 
fully masters the facts and reasonings of this work, 
can doubt for a moment where lies the suicidal 
preponderance in Europe; and where—adopting the 
Frenchman’s argument against himself—it must lie 
by the very nature of things: granting M. Lisle’s 
causes and figures to be correct. 

The book opens with the avowed intention of com- 
bating the doctrine that suicide is always a sign of 
mental alienation. Sometimes, and often, of course, it 
is; even giving a distinctive name to a certain species 
of monomania; but it is not always and necessarily 
so. Suicide, like every human fact, obeys fixed laws 
as exactly as the course of the planets or the crystal- 
lisation of salts; and year by year it can be confi- 
dently predicted how many out of a certain population 
will commit suicide; in what proportion between the 
sexes, and in what proportion between the inhabitants 
of the towns and the country; the means which will 
be used, and, to an extent, what will be the moral or 
social causes of suicide being resorted to. 

The result of the writer’s investigations, so far as 
England is concerned, is very far from corroboratory 
of the opinion of Montesquieu and the national Gallic 
belief touching our mortal ennui and our suicidal mono- 
mania. In France, from 1836 to 1852 inclusive, there 
were 52,126 suicides, or a mean of 3066 a year; the 
numbers rising steadily from 2340 in 1836, to 3674 in 
1852. From 1827 to 1830, the mean number had been 
only 1800 a year. Before 1836, the proportion was one 


toes of death was over; and the possessor of all 


suicide for every 17,693 inhabitants; in 1836, it was 
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one for 14,207; and in 1852, it had risen to one for 


9340. In 1828 and 1839, England had one suicide | i 


for every 15,900 inhabitants; France, one for every 
12,489. Between London and Paris, for the same 
years, the difference is ye 

figures being, for London, one in 8250; and for Paris, 
one in 2221. This is surely a sufficiently distinct 
contradiction to the generally received opinion ! 

The north of France is the most prolific in suicides ; 
nearly half of the whole number belongs to the north, 
which has increased its own ratio by one-third. The 
north has one in 6483; the east, one in 13,855; the 
south, one in 20,457. The department of the Seine, 
which includes Paris, has risen with frightful rapidity ; 
but Paris and Marseille, and all large centres, are the 
foci of suicides to a very striking extent. Russia 
stands the lowest of European states in the scale—her 
suicides being only one in 49,182; while Prussia has 
one in 14,404; Austria, one in 20,900; New York, 
one in 7797; Boston, one in 12,500; Baltimore, one 
in 13,650; and Philadelphia, one in 11,873. 

Climate has not much to do with the matter. In 
latitude from 42° to 54°, the proportion is one in 
38,882; from 54° to 64°, one in 56,577. Yet the last 
figures include Moscow and St Petersburg, and repre- 
sent a much more rigorous, damp, uncertain, and 
joyless climate than the first. Certainly, the low 
condition of civilisation between these latitudes influ- 
ences the statistics to the full as much as any other 
assigned or assignable cause; but that mere tempera- 
ture and climate have little to do with the question, 
is proved by the average number of suicides occurring 
in the different months of the year in France; which 
are highest in the sunniest, brightest, and most enjoy- 
able seasons. We cannot refrain from giving the table 
entire; it opens a view so very different from the 
one popularly received. The list is the average of 
seventeen years’ computation. 

For January, the mean number of these seventeen 
years gives 3761; for February, 3529; for March, 
4423; for April, 4872; May, 5436; June, 5722; July, 
5517; August, 4652; September, 3959 ; October, 3845 ; 
November, 3282; December, 3227. With this list in 
his hand, what will the Frenchman say now to the 
irrefutable influence of our fogs and miasma? 

In age, the rate increases gradually from under 
sixteen up to forty, when it slowly decreases to eighty 
and upwards. The mass occurs in middle age; but 
there has been recently a noticeable increase of suicides 
by children—which are now sevenfold what they were 
thirty years ago for children under sixteen years of 
age, twelve times as many for youths from sixteen to 
twenty. 

‘One youth,’ says Esquirol, ‘leaves a writing before 
killing himself, in which he bitterly blames his parents 
for the education they have given him; another 
blasphemes God and society; a third kills himself 
“because he has not enough air to breathe with ease ;” 
two young men of letters, at the age of twenty-one 
each, suffocate themselves with charcoal, because a 
theatrical piece which they had composed together has 
not succeeded ; a child of thirteen hangs himself, and 
leaves a document beginning: “I bequeath my soul to 
Rousseau, and my body to the earth ;” one of twelve 
hangs himself for rage at being only the twelfth in a 
school exercise, where he expected a better place; and 
another, of thirteen, hangs himself in a cell where he 
was unjustly confined.’ What a painful mass of ill- 


In sex, the general is 1 woman to 3°35 men 
towns, and 1 to 4°35 in the country; and the most 
fatal times of life to the female sex are from fourteen 
to twenty, and from forty to fifty. Women-servants 
more in relative proportion than men-servants ; 
absolute numbers being almost the same; but 


t more remarkable, the | the 


prisons 

Asylum, out of 264 women confined there in 

year, 33 were of this class; while in a period 
of seventeen years, only 53 had committed suicide. 
There are also very few among life-convicts—only 6* 
in twenty-one years out of the large population of the 
bagnes; but several among short-time prisoners and 
the simply ‘accused.’ On the whole, sad as it is to 
confess, and anomalous as it seems at first sight, 
suicide increases with education and civilisation. The 
savage rarely, if ever, takes his own life; the sensitive, 
highly organised, and highly educated man of literature 


how many, out of a given number, are sure to use 
hanging, how many drowning, how many poison, fire- 
arms, and so on—all calculated with as much certainty 
as the height of the tides or algebraic quantities. 

The causes assigned by M. Lisle are singular: 
mental alienation stands first in number; physical 
suffering next; then domestic troubles, debt, poverty, 
habitual intoxication—a cause which, we fear, holds a 
higher rank than the sixth in England—mi duct, 
disgust at life, love-disappointment. These come 
in their order, and have by far the largest influence 
of any ascribed. But other causes are given. Thus, 
eight suicides are ascribed to ‘rivalry in trade;’ 
seventy-seven, to ‘disgust at a certain social position ;’ 
twenty-six (all men), to ‘sorrow at exile ;’ the same 
number, of whom nineteen are men, to ‘jealousy 
between brothers and sisters ;’ eighty, to idleness, four 
only of these being women; seventy-seven, to sorrow 
at leaving a certain place or master; with others as 
subtle and as strange. But the two most prominent 
causes are mental alienation and disease. 

In the chapter on mental hallucinations are quoted 
the following striking instances of involuntary suicide: 
A man, thinking to open the door of his apartment, 
opens the window, and flings himself into the street, 
believing that he is descending the staircase. Another 
thinks himself on the ground-floor, and jumps out of 
his window on the fifth story. A third, attempting a 
rudeness to a woman who escapes him, flings himself 
into the hall from the third story, leaping over the 
banisters of the well staircase, in order to intercept 
the woman rushing down the stairs. A fourth hears 
a heavenly voice whisper to him: ‘ My son, come seat 
thyself by my side,’ and straightway throws himself 
out of his window, breaking his leg; when raised, he 
expresses the greatest astonishment at his fall, and 
above all, at his fracture. A youth, haunted by a 
mysterious dread of punishment for certain imaginary 
crimes, resolves to starve himself to death. Taken to 
the hospital, and there treated as a sick man—which, 
in fact, he soon becomes—fed by mechanical means, 
and carefully watched, he recovers sufficiently to be 
allowed to travel. But he scarcely arrives at Marseille 
when his sufferings return, and, in spite of all that is 
done for his relief, he dies of starvation, self-imposed, 
at the end of a few days. A boot-maker of Venice, 
Mattéo Lovat, after having horribly mutilated, crucified 
himself, ‘in obedience to the will of God, which had 
been revealed to him” Taken to the madhouse of 


* Writers on criminal statistics in France give a higher 
number. 
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San Servolo, he starved himself to death. Not that 
religious mania or suicides are so frequent in France 
as with us; our comparative list of causes would 
shew very different results in other particulars, but 
more especially in this. 

On the 11th of December 1847, a poorly dressed 
man was taken out of the river, near the bridge of St 
Cloud. In his pocket was the following letter: ‘Hunger 
and want of a home force me to commit suicide. For 
the last four years and a half I have lodged at the 
Rue Guérin-Boisseau, 32, with my wife and my little 
daughter, who is nearly nine years old. Being behind- 
hand in my rent, they have refused me my key.— 
Philippe Toussaint.’ This poor fellow was a public 
scribe, noted in his neighbourhood for his honesty, 
industry, punctuality, and resignation to his hard lot. 

A few boy in the hospital of 


at the moment when about to throw himself into the 
Seine. Though perfectly sane, he was in such extreme 
of poverty as to be grateful and glad for an asylum, 
even in a madhouse and under strict restraint. Left 
an orphan at a very early age, he was given into the 
care of a friend of his father, who so ill-treated him, 
that, unable to support his cruelties, he ran away to 
Paris. In a few days, he was penniless; and being 


whelmed with grief and shame, he fell dangerously 
ill, his illness being so long and severe that, when the 
time of his release came, he had earned only six francs. 
(French prisoners are allowed to amass a reserve fund, 
to be given them on their release.) As this sum only 
lasted a few days, P—— was again brought before the 
police magistrates for vagabondage ; but this time, the 
magistrate, pitying his sad fate, gave him only one 
month of imprisonment. There at La Force, he met 
with the temptations usually besetting the young and 
uncorrupted from the old and hardened jail-birds ; 
but though unfortunate, he was honest, and refused 
to be tempted into evil ways. As there was no separ- 
ation, either by night or day, and no discipline of 
any kind in French prisons a few years ago—little 
enough of either even now!—the unhappy lad had 
an awful probation to go through. The scorn, and the 
scoff, and the butt of the whole reckless set all day, he 
was not left in peace even at night; so that a month 
or two longer of that pandemonium must either have 
killed or broken him. When released, seeing himself 
again without resources, help, or prospects, having 
nothing but crime or the prison again between him 
and starvation, he resolved on suicide, as the only way 
out of his miseries. Again he was arrested, just in 
time to prevent that self-murder; and this time was 
locked up as a madman, on the plea that suicide must 
include mental alienation. 

A physician of high standing, good fortune, appar- 
ently good health, and domestic happiness, one day was 
found self-murdered in his own room. his pre- 
parations had been made with the utmost calmness 
and deliberation; he had himself written out his will 
a short time before, had regulated his affairs, and 
provided for his only son, to whom he was tenderly 
attached. There was no sign of mania or of unreflecting 
haste in his act; it was a quiet, deliberate, self-pos- 
sessed, and self-conscious deed, which no one could call 
madness or imbecility; but for which no one could 
assign a reason, till an intimate friend of his, a physician 
whom he had consulted, told how he had been tor- 
mented by an ocular hallucination, which never left 
him, and which destroyed his happiness and peace of 
mind. Wherever he went—in the street, in the draw- 
ing-room, by the bedside of his patients, before the 
altar—wherever he might be, he always saw a huge 
black cow threatening him with her horns. He was 


himself as he would have treated an ordinary patient. 
His friend, too, prescribed for him; but the black cow 
with her threatening horns still remained by his side. 
Unable to bear the distress of her presence any longer, 
he committed suicide, to the utter amazement of all 
who knew only his quiet, useful, intellectual, and 
noble life. A like case was that of a lawyer, a man 
of singular perception and justness of observation ; 
eminently a lawyer, with all the logical acumen and 
critical of his class. He was haunted by 
an immense black cat which never left him; after a 
time, the cat changed into a sheriff's officer, in full 
official costume, who always preceded him, especially 
up stairs when going to any ball or féte, making as 
though about to announce him to the company. This 
went on for some years, when came a period of total 
cessation. The lawyer was in the seventh heaven; 
he believed that he had conquered his enemy ; when 
one day opening his eyes, he saw a loathsome hideous 
skeleton standing where the sheriff's officer had 
been. From this last and worst visitation there was 
no escape, and the poor wretch died, incapable of 
supporting such a weight of misery in his life. 

Suicide is fatally hereditary. Gall knew a family of 
which the grandmother, sister, and mother all killed 
themselves; and the son and daughter of the last 
followed in the same terrible track. Another family of 
seven brothers, all well off and in good positions, com- 
mitted suicide one after the other in the space of forty 
years. Two brothers, twins, both in the army, and 
both happy and prosperous, committed suicide within 
afew days of each other; and two of their sisters were 
only prevented by force from doing the same thing. 

A rich merchant, passionate and tyrannical, had six 
children, whom he sent away from home, well pro- 
vided for, as soon as their education was completed. 
The youngest son, when twenty-six years old, threw 
himself from the roof of the house; the second brother 
died of obstinate abstinence the year following; the 
year following that, another brother had a fit of mad- 
ness, in which, however, he was prevented from accom- 
plishing the suicide he attempted; a fourth brother, a 
physician, who foresaw and felt powerless against his 
fate, killed himself; two or three years after, a sister 
became mad, and attempted suicide; and some years 
after that, the last brother, who was at the head of a 
large business, and who had been kept from the same 
horrible fate only by his wife’s cares and tenderness, 
finished, like the rest, by self-murder. Thus, of the 
whole family, only two escaped suicide, and those two 
were confessedly mad, and therefore protected against 
themselves. 

But what is called ‘hereditary tendency’ is often a 
mere matter of imitation, or of fancied hereditary 
necessity ; indeed, imitation is the cause of more 
crimes, suicides, and even madness, than any other 
one faculty of human nature. The following is an 
instance: 

A lady, aged thirty-five, was taken to the hospital 
in a state of melancholy mania. She was married, 
and the mother of children; but she was afflicted with 
the constant feeling of a necessity to commit suicide ; 
this feeling having been induced by the fact, that 
her father and uncle had both done the same, and 
that she was therefore doomed by ‘hereditary predis- 
position.’ With this feeling, she wrote a letter to her 
mother announcing her intention, and then rushed into 
the river hard by. She was immediately rescued, and 
from that night became melancholy and monoman- 
iacal, with the incessant impulse to self-destruction. 
At last her mother decided on the revelation of her 
lifelong secret ; her daughter was not the child of her 
husband, but of a man in whose family was not the 
shadow of suicidal tendency. The lady had an 
interview with her real father, and from that hour 
recovered both her sanity and her health, never again 
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to be tormented with the desire of self-destruction, 
on the plea of a false hereditary predisposition. So 
much for imitation and fancy. 

A priest, opening a letter, swallowed the wafer, 
without thinking of what he was doing. ‘Take 
care,’ said a friend, laughing; ‘you have sealed up 
your inside!’ The poor man took the jest seri- 


“ously, went home, and killed himself by starvation ; 


believing that he had positively sealed up his 
intestines, and that it was superfluous, and would 
be painful to eat. 

We conclude this paper by a summary of results 
which it will be well worth the reader’s while to 
remember: 1. That suicides are on the increase 
generally, but specially in France; 2. That the 
suicides in France greatly outnumber those of any 
other country in the world; 3. That they are not 
always attributable to mental affections, nor yet to 
physical sufferings, though suicides from these causes 
constitute a special branch of medical science; 4. 
That they are in ratio with the increase of civilisation 
and the diffusion of a certain kind of education— 
that kind which taxes the intellect too heavily while 
leaving the physical nature uncared for; 5. That they 
spring from moral and social causes chiefly—of course 
always excepting special disease—and are therefore 
to be dealt with and destroyed by a healthier system 
of public education and sounder views of social life. 
The extreme development of the nervous system, to 
the loss of muscular power and physical harmony 
generally, has tended to the increase of suicides; the 
over-cultivation, too, of the intellectual faculties in the 
young has been another fertile source of the same evil. 
The best and truest checks, therefore, to be given to 
this sad practice are—the returning to a more natural 
and more healthful system in the nursery, the school- 
room, and the forum, so that children and youths may 
no longer die from over-excited intellects, nor men cut 
short their days from social weariness or artificially 
induced disease. 


THE FIRST AERIAL VOYAGE IN ENGLAND. 


Durtne the whole of the year 1784, the good people of 
London were greatly agitated upon the novel subject 
of balloons. Reports of Montgolfier’s doings across the 
channel had raised the curiosity of our wonder-loving 
grandfathers to the highest pitch; and amid all the 
din of the great Westminster election, and the rest of 
the political turmoil of that eventful year, we find the 
popular mind constantly recurring to the topic with 
an excitement which is scarcely intelligible to a gener- 
ation familiar with the mightier glories of steam and 
the telegraph. The new-born science of aérostation 
had not then achieved its barren honours, and become 
the costly pastime of our day. No invention, perhaps, 
in the history of man had opened to the imagination 
so many brilliant promises. The papers were filled 
with curious speculations upon the uses to which 
the newly applied principle might be put. Bishop 
Wilkins’s favourite theory of a voyage to the moon 
was seriously revived by more than one enthusiast. 
Others, less sanguine, were content to congratulate 
themselves upon the great discoveries in astronomy 
which must necessarily result from a nearer view of 
the planets; while the more practical anticipated a 
time when aérial navigation would supersede the 
commerce of the seas, and drive the flying wagons 
from the Great North Road. Ballooning became quite 
a fashionable mania. Little balloons of painted silk, 
in all kinds of gay and quaint devices, floated about 
in boudoirs; and questions concerning the varieties of 
‘inflammable airs’ and the ‘ elasticity of vapours’ 
formed subjects of drawing-room discussion. Experi- 
ments with fire-balloons upon Montgolfier’s principle 
were so common, and caused so many fires, that the 


City authorities were compelled to prohibit the prac- - 
tice. Rumours of approaching ascents were always in 
circulation. Intrepid ‘air-voyagers’ were constantly 
about to ascend, first at Kensington, then at Green- 
wich, and afterwards from Whitehall Gardens; but 
somehow or other, either the gas or the courage of the 
artist was sure to ooze out at the last moment, and 
the event never came off. 

Among those who were greatly interested in the 
experiments at Paris was Vincent Lunardi, a young 
Italian attached to the Neapolitan embassy. He 
had dabbled a little in aérostatics with Zambeccari, 
and had conceived an ardent ambition to be ‘the 
first navigator of the English atmosphere.’ His 
scientific acquirements do not appear to have been 
very extensive, and his variations from the track of 
the French discoverers were few and questionable. 
It was said by his enemies, that he was ‘more of 
the showman than the savant,’ and it is probable 
that notoriety rather than science was the object 
of his courtship; but at anyrate, we cannot refuse 
him the credit of being the pioneer in an enterprise 
requiring skill and courage in no small degree. Sir 
Joseph Banks, the president of the Royal Society, 
and Dr Fordyce, the eminent chemist, were among 
those who interested themselves in his work, and 
to them he was indebted in a great measure for its 
successful issue. Early in July, Lunardi informed 
the public that he was constructing a balloon in which 
he intended to ascend from the gardens of Chelsea 
Hospital. ‘The gallery, oars, and wings,’ said the 
advertisement, ‘are already made, and to be seen at 
the Lyceum in Exeter Change, Strand, where the 
balloon is now making, and will be finished in about 
a fortnight. At the same time, in order to defray 
his expenses, which had been heavy, he issued tickets 
of admission to the ascent at a guinea and half-a- 
guinea each. Before the end of the month, however, 
he had the mortification of seeing a rival candidate 
enter the field. A Frenchman, named Moret, had also 
completed a balloon, and fixed the trial for the 12th of 
August, the day before Lunardi’s. His announcements 
drew together a vast concourse of people, who patiently 
watched the preparations from one till four o'clock ; 
and when every effort was seen to fail, and the balloon 
at last sunk into the fire which ought to have expanded 
it, the mob, conceiving the whole affair an imposture, 
broke into the enclosure, tore up the apparatus, and 
destroyed a great amount of property in the neigh- 
bourhood. Lunardi chuckled finely over this catas- 
trophe; but his triumph was short, for the governor of 
Chelsea Hospital, fearing a repetition of the riot on the 
morrow, immediately wrote to countermand his per- 
mission for the use of the gardens; and so his ascent 
had to be indefinitely postponed. It was in vain that 
he solicited private proprietors: the risk of a failure 
—and in that case, the certainty of the mob—prevented 
all negotiation. At length, after many wearisome 
delays, he obtained leave from the Artillery Company 
to ascend from their ground in Moorfields; but he 
was compelled to find sureties for any damage that 
might happen to the property; and even with these 
precautions, so great was the prejudice against him, 
that the permission was only carried in the council by 
the casting-vote of Sir Watkin Lewis, the colonel. The 
day was fixed for the 15th of September; but at the 
last moment another difficulty arose. The unprincipled 
proprietor of the Lyceum, who had made a good thing 
of the exhibition, was unwilling to lose his chief attrac- 
tion; and taking advantage of Lunardi’s ignorance 
of English law, positively refused to allow the balloon 
to be removed till he was secured a share in the 
present, and all future advantages to be derived from 
it. Such monstrous extortion was of course resisted. 
Sir Sampson Wriglit, the presiding magistrate at 
Bow Street, ordered it to be forcibly wrested from his 


{| 


possession; and after a desperate struggle between 
the police and the —— of the Lyceum, it was 
safely lodged in the artillery-ground the day before 
the ascent. 

Next morning, all London was on the move towards 
Moorfields. By twelve o’clock, the large square, or 
rather parallelogram, which formed the fashionable 
promenade of old London, and is now occupied by 
Finsbury Circus and the adjacent streets, was one 
mass of human beings. Every roof and window from 
which a view could be obtained, was thronged with 
eager gazers. Along the front, and towering high 
above the whole scene, were the gloomy buildings of 
the old Bedlam, the wretched inmates of which were 
allowed to be spectators, and exchange coarse ribaldry 
with the mob beneath. The fact of this vicinage, and 
the resemblance between Lunardi and lunatic, had 
been the themes of innumerable puns and witticisims 
for days past ; and the populace, appreciating the joke, 
with rough humour, were continually roaring out to 
him to ‘go inside.’ The enclosure is occupied by the 
Artillery Company, under arms, and the subscribers 
who have paid for admission; but the prevailing 
fears have prevented many from attending. In the 
centre of the ground, warded on every side by strong 
barriers, is the balloon, which differs in many respects 
from the ‘Great Nassaus’ and ‘Royal Alberts’ of our 
time. It is about 32 feet in height, and 102 in 
circumference, and is composed of alternate strips of 
blue and red silk, strongly incased in net-work. The 
gallery, or car, is a thick wooden box, suspended from 
the balloon by forty-five ropes, and decorated on either 
side with two large leathern wings—a pet invention of 
Lunardi’s—which he imagines will enable him to steer 
his course through the new regions he is about to visit. 
Almost all the men of mark in politics or literature 
then in town were grouped around it, including among 
others the Prince of Wales, Fox, Sheridan, Burke, Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, and Sir Joseph Banks. Rogers the 
poet was also there; and his recently published Tadle- 
talk records an incident of the scene. Fox, growing 
impatient at the delay, put his hand to his watch and 
found another hand upon it, which he immediately 
seized. ‘My friend,’ said he to the owner of the 
strange hand, ‘you have chosen an occupation which 
will some day be your ruin.’ ‘Oh, Mr Fox,’ was the 
reply, ‘ pray forgive me, and let me go; I have a wife 
and six children starving at home.’ Fox, always 
tender-hearted, slipped a guinea into his hand, and 
then released it. At the conclusion of the show, Fox 
was proceeding to look what time it was. ‘Good 
God!’ said he, ‘my watch is gone.’ ‘Yes,’ said his 
brother, General Fox, ‘I know it is. I saw your friend 
take it.’ ‘Saw him take it, and made no attempt to 
stop him!’ was the indignant response. ‘ Really,’ said 
General Fox, ‘ you and he appeared to be on such good 
terms, that I did not choose to interfere.’ 

It is now half-past one, and Dr Fordyce is still 
engaged in filling the balloon with ‘inflammable air,’ 
through a complicated arrangement of leathern nooses. 
The gas itself is hydrogen, manufactured from an 
infusion of zinc in vitriolic acid, the properties of 
common coal-gas being then unknown. Lunardi and 
Mr Biggin, the gentleman who is to accompany him, 
are busily engaged in completing their preparations ; 
and the visitors around them, with true English love 
of betting, are giving and taking the odds about the 
probability of their return alive. The hour fixed for 
the ascent is passed; and the mob outside, pent up in 
narrow quarters since an early hour in the morning, 
are beginning to get clamorous. Dr Fordyce thinks 
the balloon is not sufficiently inflated to take up its 
freight, for at present it is only pear-shaped; but 
with the horrid populace in prospect, it is not con- 
sidered advisable to wait any longer. Lunardi and his 
friend jump into the car; there is an anxious pause, 
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and after a moment’s vibration, the cumbrous machine 
reclines heavily to mother-earth. A murmur of dis- 
satisfaction runs through the assembly, and each man 
begins to feel himself duped. Already the sensitive 
aéronaut hears his ascent pronounced an imposition, 
and himself branded as a swindler. All is confusion 
and uproar, for the hoarse roar of the living sea with- 
out threatens havoc, and the courtiers are entreating 
the prince to leave the ground. ‘The displeasure 
hanging over us,’ says Lunardi, ‘would have been 
fatal, if in one moment Mr Biggin had not had the 
heroism to relinquish, and I the resolution to go alone.’ 

A smaller car is hastily substituted, and, half-dead 
with his many anxieties, he rushes into it. ‘There is 
a warm farewell from his personal friends, for every 
one looks upon his return as very problematical. The 
prince and all the company with one accord take off 
their hats; the ropes are cut, and with the boom of 
the signal-gun, the first English balloon rises buoyantly 
into the air amid the frantic acclamations of nearly 
200,000 spectators, who only a moment before had 
been indulging in the loudest shouts of menace. 
‘Insensible,’ said the Morning Post of the next day, 
‘must that heart be which did not feel itself anxious 
and interested at that moment for the fate of him 
who intrepidly stepped into his seat, and, Phaeton- 
like, seized the reins which were to guide the chariot 
of the sun.’ 

At the distance of about twenty yards, it descended 
towards the ground; but, continues the reporter in 
the same style, ‘roused by ambition and spirit of 
philosophical researches, Mr Lunardi rebuked its fear, 
and gave swiftness to its airy flight.’ In the account 
of his trip, which Lunardi published soon after, he 
enters at length into his sensations. ‘I saw,’ he says, 

‘all London beneath me like an enormous bee-hive, 
but the industry of it was suspended. All the moving 
mass seemed to have no object but myself; and the 
transition from the suspicion and contempt of the 
preceding hour, to the affectionate transport, admira- 
tion, and glory of the present, was not without its 
effect on my mind.’ 

He tells us that the critics are wrong in holding 
terror to be an ingredient in every sublime sensation, 
for he was never freer from apprehension in his life, 
and speaks in ecstasies of the motion, compared with 
which ‘ the broom-sticks of the witclies, Ariosto’s 
flying-horse, and even Milton’s sunbeam conveying the 
angel to the earth, have all an idea of effort, difficulty, 
and restraint.’ At half-past three he descended in a 
cornfield near South Mimms in Hertfordshire, where 
he landed a cat that he had brought with him, and 
again reascended. He contrived to bring himself down 
by working with his oars, and had therefore expended 
none of his gas. After an hour’s further journey, 
during which he wrote and threw down several letters 
to his friends, he finally lowered himself over a 
meadow in the parish of Stondon, near Ware. 
Some labourers were at work underneath Ree. and 
Lunardi begged their assistance to secure the balloon, 
but they all appeared horror-struck, and refused to 
move. One excused himself because he was too short; 
another said he did not like the look of it; and a 
third honestly declared he would have nothing to do 
with one who came on the ‘devil’s horse.’ Upon his 
nearer approach, they fairly took to their heels; and the 
disembarkation would have been attended with great 
danger, had it not been for the spirit of a young girl 
who grasped a rope which Lunardi threw her, and held 
it till General Smith and other gentlemen who had 
followed him from London on horseback came up. The 
new-comers aided in securing the machine, and bore 
off Lunardi in triumph to the Bull Inn at Ware, and 
afterwards to Bayford Bury, the seat of Mr Baker, the 
member for Hertford. 

Such was the prosperous ending of the first aérial 
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in England. Lunardi, of course, became the 
lion of the town. The journals were filled with odes 
in praise of his daring; the king sent for him to 
court, and the lord-mayor feasted him in the City. In 
the curious little brochure published on the occa- 
sion, he recounts with great gravity. many incidents 
connected with his journey. While he hovered over 
London, George III. was holding a cabinet council. On 
being toli the balloon was passing, his majesty said: 
‘We may resume our deliberations at pleasure, but we 
may never see poor Lunardi again.’ The conference 
immediately broke up, and the king and Mr Pitt took 
to their telescopes. One young lady mistook one of 
the oars which he accidentally dropped from the 
balloon for the aéronaut himself, and was so affected 
with the circumstance, that she took to her bed and 
died soon after. A judge to whom he mentioned this 
circumstance at the Mansion-house dinner, told him 
not to be concerned at the loss he had occasioned, 
for he had undoubtedly saved the life of a notorious 
house-breaker, whose jury were so amazed at the novel 
sight over the Old Bailey, that they incontinently 
returned a verdict of acquittal. 

The success of his first attempt induced Lunardi to 
make several other trials in various parts of the king- 
dom. The year following, he went to Edinburgh, where 
he made two ascents from the gardens of Heriot’s 
Hospital, the last of which considerably cooled his 
passion for aéronautics, as the winds being unpro- 
pitious, he fell into the sea near the Isle of May, and 
after a bath of many hours, was picked up by some 
fishermen, half-dead with cold and hunger. 


THE MONTH: 
SCIENCE AND ARTS. 
One of the chief scientific incidents of the past month 
was the ‘Greenwich visitation,’ as it is called—that 
is, the annual inspection of the Greenwich Observatory 
by the Board of Visitors, most of whom go down, a 
comfortable party, in the Admiralty barge, and dine 
together after their official business is over. The 
Astronomer Royal in his Report on what has been 
done since the visit in 1856, tells them that the work 
of the observatory is progressing satisfactorily—that 
the new dome for a new class of equatorial observa- 
tions will be completed this summer—that suspending 
the quicksilver trough of the reflex zenith tube by 
straps of vulcanised caoutchouc ‘has been perfectly 
successful; the tremors are absolutely destroyed, and 
the star has been observed at all hours of the night 
and day.’ And as regards the transmission of time 
by telegraph, he says: ‘ Five clocks are in sympathetic 
movement in the observatory—one at the Hospital 
Schools, and one in the North Kent Station at London 
Bridge. That for signals has received this slight 
alteration, that the pull of the Time-ball Detent now 
alters the connections of four triplets of springs. Of 
these, one controls the communications with the 
Electric Telegraph Company’s office at Lothbury, by 
which hourly signals are sent on various railways; 
the time-balls at the Strand, Cornhill, and Liverpool 
are dropped; and the Post-office clock in Lombard 
Street is regulated. A second affects the communi- 
cations with the South-eastern Railway station, by 
which hourly signals are sent on various lines in 
Kent, and the time-ball at Deal is dropped, and 
returns its signal to acquaint us with its successful 
drop. The third and fourth are reserved for the 
prospective wants of the royal dockyards; they 
ee with the Admiralty wire of the British 


Telegraph.’ It is probable that a time-ball will be 
erected at Devonport, the possibility of dropping such 
a ball by a flash from Greenwich havirg already been 
demonstrated. The Astronomer Royal still, as last 
year, refers to certain mysterious changes of level 
and direction of one of the instruments, one occurring 
with changes of temperature, the other at the 
equinoxes, and he still imagines some movement of 
the earth itself to be the cause of these remarkable 
phenomena. 


There is to be a better education for officers in the 
army. No more getting commissions by favour; no 
more scandals about silly ensigns ; but real practical 
ability, and thorough knowledge of military science, 
are to be the rule. Above all, we want competent 
officers in India. As regards art-education, the South 
Kensington Museum is open, and whosoever will 
may now inspect its valuable contents at pleasure. 
It is about three-quarters of an hour distant from 
Trafalgar Square, so that working-men could hardly 
resort to it without giving up half a day. But the 
view of the buildings and the grounds, well repays 
the time and labour. Comprised in that museum, 
are the Department of Science and Art from Marl- 
borough House; an educational department, exhibiting 
all the appliances of teaching, and a good library, 
well arranged ; the collections made by the commis- 
sioners of patents, all sorts of models and machinery ; 
a trade collection; an Economical Museum; and the 
Sheepshanks collection of pictures, 234 in number. 
The effect of the whole is admirable, so good is the 
general arrangement. It will look yet richer when 
the articles lent to the Manchester Exhibition shall 
be returned. On Monday, Tuesday, and Saturday, 
and on Monday and Thursday evenings, the museum 
is open to the public; on the other three days of the 
week—students’ days—there is a charge of sixpence 
for admission ; and the catalogue costs only a penny. 
A comfortable kind of inauguration took place; Dr 
Lyon Playfair, president of the Chemical Society, 
gave his soirée in the museum, to the fellows of the 
Society, and a troop of savans besides, and for once, 
everybody had room enough.—May we not complete 
this paragraph on education by a specially note- 
worthy fact: eight bills have been brought into the 
House of Lords as a beginning in the long-talked-of 
and much-wanted work of codifying our laws. Should 
it please our legislators to pass them, the fifty volumes 
of statutes will be reduced to two or three. 

The Architectural Museum lately kept at Canon 
Row, Westminster, is also removed to South Kensing- 
ton.—The Horticultural Society, after a lapse of two 
years, have again given one of their attractive flower- 
shows at Chiswick.—Thirty-two thousand persons 
visited the Zoological Gardens during three days of 
Whitsuntide; more than ever before.—The visitors 
last year to the British Museum numbered 361,714; in 
1854, the number was 459,262. Visits to the reading- 
room were less numerous than in former years.—The 
local committee of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science at Montreal, have sent invita- 
tions to certain savans in this country to attend their 
meeting in August, accompanied by an offer of a free 
passage there and back. We hear that an eminent 
geologist and some of his friends have accepted the 
invitation. 

A new magnetic survey of the British Islands is 
being made, whereby to discover and determine what 
changes have taken place in the phenomena of terres- 
trial magnetism since the former survey by General | 


Sabine in 1827. Mr Welsh, of the Kew Observatory, 
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conducts the observations in Scotland, Sir James Ross 
in England, and Rev. Dr Lioyd in Ireland; names 
which are a sufficient 
well done. When done, there will be valuable data at 
hand for Professor Hansteen of Cliristiania, who, as 
our readers are aware, has been for some time en 

on a theory of terrestrial magnetism derived from 
actual observation. About a year ago, he wrote to 
the Astronomer Royal, stating that the dip, as recorded 
at Greenwich, was much more in amount than, accord- 
ing to theory, it ought to be. The Greenwich dipping- 
needle was thereupon examined, and found to 
extremely defective, depriving observations made with 
it of their value. It was at once rectified, with the 
effect of shewing the dip to be the same as inferred 
by Professor Hansteen. The publication by General 
Sabine of his third volume of Toronto Observations is 
opportune, as it contains a comprehensive review of 
all the phenomena of terrestrial magnetism. 

Specimens of sheet-iron have been laid before the 
Franklin Institute at Philadelphia, described as ‘gum 
elastic coated and impregnated iron,’ which is said to 
be better for roofing purposes than any other kind 
hitherto invented. No galvanic action takes place 
between the iron and the coating; hence disturbing 
influences of that kind are avoided. Sir Benjamin 
Hall has confessed before the House of Commons that 
the galvanised iron roof of the great Westminster 
Palace is beginning to shew signs of rust. It might 
be worth inquiring whether the gum elastic coating 
and impregnation would afford the desired protection. 
—We hear that the iron trade is so good in Wales, 
that new furnaces are being built at Dowlais, by which 
the manufacture will be doubled, hundreds of tons 
rw rolled every week, and additional employment 

rded. 


Many a visitor has gone down to the Isle of Dogs 
to look at the Great Eastern, without at the same 
time noticing thirty ‘hopper barges,’ built of iron, 
for dredging the Danube, in accordance with the 
terms of the treaty recently made with discomfited 
Russia. They are constructed with trap-doors in the 
bottom, for the discharge in deep water of the sand 
and gravel raised from the shoals.—And this reminds 
us that the Netherlands Land Company have just 
reclaimed seventeen hundred acres of land, which with 
the former reclamation makes a total of nearly three 
thousand. Their operations are carried on in the 
shallow channel which separates South Beveland from 
the mainland in the estuary of the Scheldt. And 
there is talk of reclamation at the mouth of the 
Mersey, as may be seen in a Report just published by 
Mr George Rennie, the engineer. ‘The project is, to 
build a breakwater out from Rock Point, on the 
Cheshire shore, across the shoals to a distance of three 
miles, the end to finish with a light-house. By the 
protection of this breakwater, it is estimated that 
from 30,000 to 40,000 acres of land will be won from 
the sea. on the Lancashire side, a sea-wall is 
to be built of the same length, and behind that there 
will be a saving of 2000 acres: hence the value of 
the land is no unimportant item in calculating the 
result. The form of the wall and of the breakwater 
will be such as to make a trumpet-mouth to the river, 
whereby the navigation will be greatly facilitated, and 
ample protection will be given to the North Docks at 
Liverpool, which now are scarcely accessible in blowing 
weather. And besides, wrecks will be prevented, and 
the cost of steam-tugs saved, which is also no unim- 
portant item in a port entered every year by 40,000 
ships, amounting in gross burden to 4,000,000 tons. 
What has been done, and is still being done at Port- 
land and Holyhead, shews how easy it is to build a 
breakwater far out to sea; and we should like to 
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Among proceedings in geology, we find something 
interesting in the researches of Baron de Beust, chief 
director of the mining department in Saxony, who has 
been led to the conclusion that minerals are diffused 
throughout his native country, and Europe generally, 
according to certain simple laws. He shews that the 
porphyry veins of Saxony run in lines corresponding 
to the direction of the mountain-ranges ; and wherever 
porphyry is found, it is an indication of the presence 
of useful minerals. Taking Europe at large, he finds 
three principal metalliferous zones; the first, com- 
mencing in Bessarabia, runs through Hungary, Saxony, 
the Hartz, and across the Channel, to the lead-districts 
of Derbyshire and Cumberland; the second begins 
near Lisbon, and ends in Transylvania; the third, 
400 miles in width, begins in the north-west of Spain, 
traverses the continent to Brittany, from thence to 
the smaller Channel Islands, touches South Belgium, 
and intersects the first zone. The tin of Saxony lies 
in the same line, as produced on the map, and runs 
from north-west Spain to Limoges; and ‘a line drawn 
through the quicksilver deposits of Spain and Tuscany, 
if lengthened, will pass through Idria, and end in the 
veins of mercurial gray copper in Upper Hungary.’ 

Instructive facts these for mineralogists! Endea- 
vours have already been made to turn them to account. 
Mines long neglected in Bohemia are to be reworked, 
for, with improved knowledge, geologists believe them 
to contain much undiscovered mineral wealth. That 
certain deposits take certain lines through the earth, 
has been for some time known. Haidinger shewed in 
1849, that whenever boracic acid is found either free 
or combined with the rock, all the places lie on a line 
running north and south—from the Lipari Isles to 
Arendal in Norway. From the latter a branch 
shoots off to the west, and terminates in Salisbury 
Crag, Edinburgh. Other lines, which have been 
partially traced, favour the belief that extraordinary 
mineral deposits will one day be discovered in the 
Caucasus. It is a remarkable instance of commercial 
enterprise, that auriferous quartz is now brought from 
Virginia to Frodsham, in Cheshire, where it is calcined 
and crushed, and the gold is extracted at a profit, even 
should the yield be not more than an ounce and a half 
of gold to the ton of quartz. , 

In Paris, two ingenious Frenchmen have made 
successful attempt to improve water-lenses. They have 
overcome the difficulties which have hitherto caused 
failure, and produce lenses, as we are told, which 
‘have the purity and perfection, nearly, without the 
cost of lenses of solid glass.’ This success is likely to 
prove beneficial in more ways than one; for a water- 
lens properly illuminated will send its light to a 
distance of ten or twelve miles—the very thing, as 
it would seem, for railway signals, and for ships 
navigating the Channel. 

A desideratum long sought for has now been 
achieved—that is, a means of perfectly cleaning 
articles of silver without injury to the metal. It is 
the discovery of Professor Bittger,a German. Take 
a glass or glazed vessel sufficiently large for the 
purpose ; fill it with a strong solution of borax or of 
caustic potash; drop into it an inner vessel made of 
zine, and pierced with holes as a sieve. Then take 
your silver, plunge it into the liquid, moving it up 
and down, being careful that at each plunge it comes 
into contact with the zinc. The effect is magical; for 
under the combined action of the solution and of 
the electricity evolved by the contact of the two 
metals, the silver loses all its dirt and discolorations, 
and becomes as bright as when first manufactured. 
Should it not be convenient to use the inner vessel of 
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the silver in the solution, and stirring it about with a 
small rod of zinc. It is essential to success that the 
two metals touch each other frequently. 


ADVICE TO YOUNG WORKING-MEN, 
Join a benefit club; you will not miss the periodical contri- 


bution you have to pay. Do not defer doing so because you 


are healthy now; there is no knowing how soon disease may 
prostrate your energy and strength. Never join a club the 
sole recommendation of which is the smallness of its contri- 
butions. Avoid a club held at a public-house ; you will find 
it cheaper in the end. Have nothing to do with a society 
the contributions of which are all alike. The existence of 
such societies depends on the introduction of young and 
healthy members. See that the society is properly 
enrolled, and the affairs conducted by a committee of 
business-like and sober men. Do not throw yourself upon 
the funds every time you cut your finger, or wish for a 
week’s holiday. Do not be content with providing against 
sickness alone; but provide a sufficient sum to be payable 
at your death, so that the wife you cherish may not have 
to find a home by marrying again when you are dead, or 
your children become chargeable to the parish, or dependent 
on the bounty of friends, simply because in life you have 
cared more for your own little comforts than for their 
future welfare. Do this, and when the last hour comes, 
and you have to wrestle with the angel of death, the pang 
will be lessened by the knowledge that those you have 
loved and are leaving are provided for by your own fore- 
thought ; and the memory of your kindness and your love 
will continue as green as the grass which waves above 
your pallid head.— Benefit and Sick Clubs: their Ruinous 

‘ondition and Causes of Failure. By Charles Hamilton, 
Sheffield. 


THE LATEST NEW THING. 

A spider-tank is the last novelty, and likely to be the 
most popular one introduced. It should be furnished with 
a perforated glazed top, and be not less than ten or twelve 
inches high, formed upon a square base of some six or 
more inches. The one we have, says a correspondent of a 
contemporary, contains three dozen spiders, acting, like a 
body of ants, or like a hive of bees, under a chosen ruler, 
and the arrangement of the nest and the formation of the 
web have been the work of the most perfect subdivision 
of labour, each individual spider performing its allotted 
task, without interfering with that of its neighbour. The 
Argyroneta Aquatica, the diving water-spider, when isolated 
from its companions, builds a cup-like nest close to the 
top of the water, and the membrane which surrounds the 
body being transparent, when inflated with air, assumes 
the appearance of a glittering metallic substance. So 
charged, the spider descends to the bottom in search of 
prey, but frequently is itself devoured by fish before it 
reaches its destination. To guard against this, nature has 
taught it that unity is strength, and when acting together 
in a body, the web is so strong, and of such dimensions, 
that fish themselves are entrapped, and become food for 
the colony. The immense activity of the spider, con- 
tinually ascending and descending, glittering and bright in 
its airy dress, makes it one of the most amusing additions 
to the vivarium, and the spider-tank guards it from the 
danger to which it is subject if placed within the general 
aquarium.— Newspaper paragraph. 

A NEW KIND OF DIAMOND. 


That diamond is nothing but the substance of charcoal, 
or carbon in a crystallised state, is a fact pretty generally 
known; but that there is another elementary substance, 
called boron, which bears a strong analogy to carbon, is 
less so, perhaps, because boron has hitherto been obtained 
in such small quantities, that it is still a curiosity even in 
the laboratory of the chemist. MM. Wohler and Deville 
have lately made most interesting experiments upon this 
body, from which it appears that it can exist in three 
states, exactly corresponding to those of carbon—namely, 
the amorphous, the graphitic, and the crystallised state. 
In order to obtain the latter, 100 grammes (3} ounces) 


of boric acid and 80 of aluminum are exposed, during five 
hours, to a violent fire in a black crucible coated with 
charcoal-powder. The mass is then left to cool; and on 
breaking the crucible, two distinct strata come to view 
—one consisting of vitrified boric acid, or boracic acid 
containing some alumina; and the other of aluminum 
in a metallic state, mixed up with crystals of boron. To 
separate the latter, this metallic mass is treated with boil- 
ing caustic soda, to dissolve the metal; then with boiling 
hydrochloric acid, to carry off the iron which may have 
been separated from the plumbago of the crucible; and, 
lastly, with a mixture of nitric and hydrofluoric acid, to dis- 
solve the silicium left by the soda. After this, the boron 
is obtained pure in three varieties of crystals—namely, 1. 
Black and opaque laminz, which will cut diamond, though 
not so well as diamond-powder : 2. Long prismatic crystals, 
perfectly transparent, and as brilliant as diamonds, but 
not so hard as the former variety; if without flaws, they 
might be used for jewellery: 3. Very minute but distinct 
crystals of a red chocolate colour, and quite as hard as 
diamond. They may be used as diamond-powder, and 
give a fine polish.—Galignani’s Messenger. 


ON RECEIVING A BASKET OF VIOLETS 
IN WAX. 


Wuere, oh where do the violets dwell? 

Sweet April breeze, 1 pray thee, tell! 

Thou hast wandered far over vale and glen, 

Ere thou hast entered the haunts of men; 

Thou hast breathed on the wealth of the spring’s 
young green, 

Through sunlit valleys thy path has been, 

Through copses where last year’s leaves lie still, 

Where the brambles dip in the wandering rill, 

O’er wide green meadows, o’er bleak hillside— 

Tell me, sweet breeze, where do violets hide? 


Down some quict glen where the moss is deep; 

At a gray rock’s foot where the lichens creep; 
Under branches gemmed with the morning dew; 
In a bower of leaves which the sun glints through; 
?Mong the thick gnarled roots of an old oak-tree, 
Unvisited save by some wandering bee ; 

*Mid the deep wood-silence, unbroken all day, 
Save by babbling brook or rustling spray ; 

Like a gem in the shade of its deep leaves set, 
You may find the coy sweet violet! 


Alas, for me! I may not go 

Where the wild fern bends to the waters’ flow, 
Chained are the steps that would gladly roam 
In the track of the breeze to the violet’s home. 
I dwell ’mid the tide of eddying life; 

The very air with its sound is rife! 

I may not leave these streets and walls 

For lone wood-dells and water-falls ; 

So deep in its own sweet verd'rous gloom, 
Unseen by me, must the violet bloom ! 


Yet have I violets! See my prize! 

Purple and white, with their golden eyes! 

Violets vying with Nature's best, 

Tenderly set in a mossy nest! : 

Better in this, that these dainty flowers 

Fade not away with the fleeting hours ; 

But their beauty will last with the fancies they raise, 

Through rain, and tempest, and wintry days. 

Then thanks, warm thanks, to the skilful hand, 

And tenfold thanks to the heart that planned 

This graceful gift! So these flowers shall be 

Ever a source of sweet thoughts to me, 

And thongh storms blow wildly, and skies are drear, 

Shall bring dreams of spring-time through all the 
year! F. 8. H. 
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